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Linens 
Housekeeping Goods 


Annual Sale 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
carn offer at decided bargains the fol- 
lowing goods of the best 
manufacturers’ stocks : 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 


DAMASK NAPKINS, 


French Damask and Hemstitched 
Table Cloths and Napkins, - 
Made by CASSE FILS. 
German Linen Sheets and Pillow-Case 
Coverings. 


fluck Towels and Towelings 
Manufactured by the 
OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. 
Kitchen Towelings, Crash, and 
Glass Cloth. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

will also include in their sale a limited 
number of 


John S. Brown & Sons’ 
Celebrated 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 
and DAMASK NAPKINS 


Together with 300 pairs fine 


Irish Linen FHlemstitched Sheets 
24% x 23% Yards, 
At One-Third Less than Regular Prices. 


AE 19th ot. 


New York 


Ulster 
Luxurys. 


Ulsters that are thick and warm 
without being heavy. Ulsters 
that are large and roomy with- 
*out being ill-fitting. _ Ulsters 
that are comfortable without 
being bunglesome. Wearethe 
originators of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Ulster. Therefore, our 

stores are the headquarters for 

_ the best kinds. No man know- 
ingly buys an inferior quality 
garment when he can afford to 
buy a good one. We have lots 
of good, well-made and stylish 
top coats, and the prices are 
especially modern—-that is, 
reasonable and right. From 
$12 to $30. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, | 


245 Broadway, New York. 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES, 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to St., N. 


== 


© 


Annual Sale of 


Housekeeping Linens 


Cream Damask ‘Napkins 
50 pieces Cream Damask, worth 45c. yard, 500 dozen 5 Damask Napkins, worth $1. 25 
dozen, 


75 pieces Cream Damask, worth 5oc. yard, 


390° 


§0 pieces extra heavy, worth 65c. yard, 


50°: 


. 


1,000 dozen 54 Damask N apkins, worth $1.65, 
dozen, 


1,500 dozen 34 — Napkins, worth $2.25 
dozen, 


$1. 75° 


500 dozen 3 Damask Napkins, worth £2. 5° 


Bleached Damask 


dozen, 
150 pieces Bleached Damask, worth 6sc. yard, $1 98 
Towels 
125 pieces Bleached Damask, worth 7 5c. yard, 1,c0oo dozen Bleached Huck Towels, worth 17c., 
60°: 12”. 


150 pieces Bleached Double Damask, worth 500 dozen Bleached Huck Towels, worth 23c., 
85c. yard, 
69°: 500 dozen Hemstitched, with White and Col- 


ored Borders, worth 35c., 
75 pieces Bleached Extra Heavy Double 25° 
Damask, worth $1.10 yard, 


85°: Full Line of Glass Toweling, 
| Crashes, and Doylies, at 
to. Match 


Very Low Prices 
Columbian Souvenir Coins 
on Sale 


CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2rst St., New York 
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New Materials 


for - 


Evening and 


Party Dresses 


We have now in readiness our full stock 
“of Novelties for Evening Wear—Crepes, 
Grenadines, and Gauzes. 

Crepe de Chine and all other fashionable 
Crepes in shades most effective by gaslight 
—a full range of violet tints, including: 
the new Eminence Purple. 

A profusion of beautiful Novelties in 
Evening Grenadines and Mousseline de 
Soie. ‘ 

For rich Dresses for Day Wear and 


Afternoon Receptions, we are showing 


the latest arrivals of Silk and Wool Ben- 
galines, in heavy cords and brocaded 
figures. The same material, in all white, 
for Wedding Gowns. 


JamesMcCreery & Co. 
Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


DEXTER SHOE Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
. ©The BEST $1. 0 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 


**4 dollar saved is a dollar 

This Ladies’ Solid ‘French 

Dongola Kid Button Boot 

sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 

U. 8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 

Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
uals every way the boots sold 

in all retail stores for $2.50 


end 


RE OF — 
EWA 
BEWA SHOE CO.. 143 Federal Street. Boston. Mass. 


Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


““CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 
heat is desired. 


SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SOLD BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


SOLID COMFORT 


that portion and sleep on 

every way, health, cleanliness 
Write for catal 
TAN AIR 


One-third of our life is in pe bed. not 


GOODS d_ testimonials. METROPOLT- 
DS CO Temple P 


King’ S Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 


‘decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 


It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,\but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury ‘which might possibly be done by water. 

Asia rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, whee very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

_ Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and Pair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, i. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, ae York City. 
Mail and Express, New ork City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Fok | Bank, Brook yn, N. Y. 

s’ and Girls School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— W. New Brighton,:N.'Y. (Largest 
Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. 
New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey ity, N 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, we ranch, N. J. 
** Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood 
_New Bowdoin Square Theater, ‘Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 


Public School No. Brooklyn, N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse,: Jr., Lenox 
Arbuckle Flats, Brookl re. N.Y. Mass. 
Hotel St. George, Broo Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


] 
‘New Store of Liebmann ign, N 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N.Y. 
Residence of E. J . Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Chasch, uffalo, N. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, 


Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R.., Altoona, Fa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

Vv.M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. a. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 


All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Hope B uil cre Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
Cornell University Buildings, hace, N. ¥. R. I. Hospital Trust Co , Providence, R. I. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, ellison. Md. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Ni iagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, ee Md. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. State Capitol, Columbia 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River rf M. . Buildin Gia Falls, N. Y 


\lbright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
lm Par k M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


.R. at Niagara, Falls, kport, Garrisons, Cro- 
ton, Sing Sing, et 


Colgate Library, Haniiten, We ¥. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, witha 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. ¥. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


-TIFFANY-GLASS -&:- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*~DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS- 
TO- 341 - FOURTH-AVENUE- NEW: YORK» 


To Make as Good Mats 


as the Hartman Flexible is the aim of all our com- 
titors. gi hey have never succeeded in the attempt. 
ompare mats and be convinced. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York $ State St., 
St., Atlanta, Catalogue 


attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 


Our Mats hav e brass tag 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its aoe. 
of a sufferer ye complatnt a twin. disorder. 
tion a result of Bood t taken. Food 
avoided. Maile etoa ny 
HN H.McALVIN,Lowell,Mass ,14 aeons City Treas. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cents postage fer a package. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, | ** 
751 Broadway, New York. bie 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 
The Genesis and Growth 
of Religion 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
Toronto, Canada, author of “ The Light 
of Asia and the Light of the World,” “A 
Grammar of the Hindi Language and 
Dialects,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Dr. Kellogg’s book is popular in its treatment, of the 
subject it is clear i its and is heart- 


ily commended.’ '__Christian at Wor 


A New Book by Dr. Du Bose, 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the 


New Testament 


By. Wm. Porcher DuBose, M.A., S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of} Exegesis in the University of 


the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. 
for bringing out clear light the New Testa- 
ment meaning of the word [salvation]. Its devout spir- 
itual tone and earnestness will lead many readers to more 
honest and real thoughts of the meaning of salvation, 
— its original and fresh treatment of certain aspects 

eat theological mysteries will stimulate thought. phe 


ste and expression also are alike admirable.’”’—Churc 


Now Ready. A New Work by Canon Bernard. 
izmo. $1.50. 


The Central Teaching of 
ry Christ 


Being a Study and Exposition of .St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVIL, inclusive. By 
T. D. Bernard, Canon of Wells. Crown 


8vo, $1.50. 


Survivals in Christianity 
Special Lectures delivered before the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1892. By the Rev. C. J. reed. I2mo. 
In the Press 


A New Book by Dr. Maclaren. 


Paul’s Prayers 

And Other Sermons 
By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., author of “ The 
Unchanging Christ,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
Revelation and the Bible 


An Attempt at Reconstruction. By Robert F. 
Horton, M.A., author of “ Inspiration and 
the Bible.” 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


_ Just Ready. Largerzmo. Cloth, $2.60 net. 
A Review of the Systems 
of Ethics 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By 
C.M. Williams. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 


A New Work by Rev. Professor H. F. Ryle. 


The Canon of the Old 


Testament 

An Essay on the Growth and Formation of the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By H. E. 
Ryle, M.A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 

Cambridge. 12mo, $1.75. 
** It is a notable ef whee English Biblical scholarship 
produces a book of this kind. It is right to add that, 
while it is within the reach of the ordinary man. it is 


equipped with scholarly apparatus which will satisfy the 
of our ablest scholars.” —Sunxday Herald, 


MACMILLAN & CO.. Publishers 


New York 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS SDAYLIS HT 


By Mrs. HELEN OCAMPBELL. troduction 


ork. 
By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
The fastest selli 


both Men and 
MAGAZINE 
Tilustrated A for the 


oul things ine for 82. 
is 


re, He ranc 
scores of others write ‘for te The best chance ever o offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in 


Oldest 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 


and other Leailine Evangelists. 

PER 100 
N d 6, Cc bi cece 860 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 


NDIA AnD MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Thirty-three Years a Missionary in India. 


One Royal Octavo Volume. 562 Pages, 
Beautifull> Illustrated. Superbly bound. 
Half Russia, $2.50. Full Russia, $3.00. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL TERMS. TERE ORY FREE. 
For Descriptive and Confidential culars, address 


ConnegcticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOysS. 


8th M e circular tells what 
for boy here. Formation of 
stands o new 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, PL-B. (Yase ’6q). 


ConngctTicutT, Hartford (i the suburbs). 
OODSIDE. ‘SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every for study, and 
Biss SARA: J Bae, 
Illinois 
ILLIno!s, 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies a ad- 


2535 e Ave., Chicago, 


Massachusetts 


MASSACKUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


CRANSTON & CURTS, Cinciknati, Ohio. 
Reading 
Writing 


GERMAN 


is far sy by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan © 
and Literature. $2 year. copies tree. Address 
GERMANIA, Man 


House Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


ester, N 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


e may esca 
many a fatal s by well fortifed with 
—Civ 

ervice Gazette. 


ure bl and a properly nourished fram 
ade simply with boiling water o milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Chemists, 
London, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
ccessor to Miss Abby H. Joh 


Su nson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FO 


GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
ISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen January 4. Unsurpassed 
ps rm with delightful home. Full particulars given on 
application. 


New York 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill, 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. S 


attention to college 


. Expert teach Classics, 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuirTon, A.B., 


and Lois A. BANGs. ( Formerly of sae ‘Park Avenue.) 


. New York, New York City, 200 West 234 St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 


Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A.M.. 


is valuable in proportion te 
its {AT If thing, 
ng, 


RECOMMENDS 


EN, Syracuse N. Y. 


AN AGENCY 


of vacancies 
tells you about ose 
a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours 
W. BARDE 


S TRIG {OPHEROUS 
HAIR, KIN. 


An elegent dressing, Prevents 


baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

eat aed Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
q WAS, Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N -¥. 


IS 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave. 9 cor. 16th St., N.¥e 


Speaking y 
‘ 
nd hutriuon, and bya 
careful of the fine of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
——____— delicately flavored beverage which may save us — 
oar doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution ‘may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. | 
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A Family Paper 


Terms 


The Christian Union | 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight | 
pages. The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 

_ ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian. 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


BY 
LE RED 


"Re. CHRISTIAN- UNION. 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Christian 
U/nion 


Cover 
Portraits 


FOR FRAMING 


Now Ready: 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 
curely packed, one 
dollareach, by mail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, . 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent | 
by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, New York 


catalogue and full information. 
170 Trernont St.- Boston. 


Celebrated for their Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


KNA 


PIAN 


Os 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 


Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


NEW YORK, 
148 Fifth Avenue, 
817 Pennsylvania‘Ave. 


BEST-FITTINC. 


TRADE MARK. 


HALF-HOSE MEN YOUTHS. 


MOST DURABLE. 


42> Look for the trade-mark on the toe, ~@8 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


DEAF Mss. Noises 


by Huson, 358 W Witte for book of 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILA. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16¢c, °% 
worth 


samples double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


vices for the 5. 5. 
of the‘ 


Claus, 


nly. Send 35c. for 

sample copy. Send 15c. for sam 
Christmas 


t.. Chicago, 


Burnham Industrial Farm...... 35 
New Methods of Sunday-school 
SONS 
BLISH 4 
J 
, with illustrated ti 
hal Anthems”’ and “* 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 State 
: 
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(Obverse.) 


PRESENTED BY 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


TO 
CAPT. CHAS, J. PAINE, 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


TRADE 


STERLING 


WHITING MFG Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


(Reverse.) 


IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OF HIS 
UNEQUALLED SKILL AND ABILITY, 
THRICE DEFENDING 
AMERICA’S CUP. 


The Llammond 
[s now a good 


Meanif older. 
The Ideal Hammond 


has its distinctive 


The élastic touch. 


U/niversal Hammond 

has a touch with which 
type-bar 

operators are familiar. 


Send for a circular describing the 


transformation. 


The Hammond 
ypewriter Compan Vo 


447-449 East 52d St., 
Sales Office: 77 Nassau St., 
(Nena 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


The Standard for Purity, 
Flavor, and | 
Wholesomeness 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown: 


[BELL FOUNDRY 
DELLS 


Catalogue wi Prices end teres terns FREE. 


invited to forward Sales Eoceed 96 Lee. 
. lists of their cus- 


Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 

a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 


trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
fa r exeellence 
yspepsia.— 
of the CHO- 
3 COLAT MENIER 
i immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
+ commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 
———— place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
OCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 
A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—will ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


d- 
dress if you name CHOCOLAT 
this publication MENIER 


Grocers also are 


SAMPLES SENT FREE.MENIER, N.Y. 
tomers to be sup- 


plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York 


uid food, and con- . 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 


of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ubiieary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO. 


22 Vesey St., New York 


HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color te 
Gray Hair. Most satisf. Hair grower, 50c, 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, J efferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘“* A wonderful remedy which gave me most 
ing results in the worst forms of oer 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists 


sade But fun to pay 

25c for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS._ 


Always the best, they are 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich 
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~The Outlook 


=| acquittal of Professor Charles A. 

4:1] Briggs by the New York Presby- 
tery of the charges of heresy pre- 
ferred against him was not wholly 
unexpected ; but that this acquit- 
tal should have been voted for 
by a substantial major ity, varying 
i from six to twenty-four, is probably 
surprising, as it certainly is gratifying, to the friends of 
liberty and progress in the Presbyterian Church. The 
charges preferred against Dr. Briggs were of teaching con- 


_ trary to the Scripture and the Westminster Confession in 


the following particulars : 

1. In teaching that the Reason and the Church are 
both fountains of Divine Authority apart from the Scrip- 
ture. 

2. That the Scripture is not free from all errors, even in 
the original documents. 

3. That Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch. 

4. That Isaiah is not the author of the latter half of the 
book which bears his name. 

5. That sanctification is not complete at death, and that 
processes of redemption may extend to the world to come 
in the case of many who die in sin. 

On all these charges Dr. Briggs is acquitted, the smallest 
majority being upon the charge that the Scripture is not 
free from all error, the largest majority being on the 
charge that the Book of Isaiah is by two authors. As 
there is no question as to the fact of Dr. Briggs teaching 
_ substantially the doctrines imputed to him in these charges, 
the judgment of the Presbytery must be construed as a 
judgment that such teaching is not so far inconsistent with 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church as to be incon- 
sistent with entire loyalty to that Church. 


The immediate occasion of the proceedings, the first 
stage of which has thus been brought to a close, was the 


inaugural address of Professor Briggs on his transfer from 
the chair of Hebrew in Union Theological Seminary to a 
new chair, created for him by a special endowment, of Bib- 
lical Theology. 
into, at the time of the reunion of the Old and New School 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary agreed to allow the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church to veto the appointment of any pro- 
fessor. The Assembly claimed the right under this clause 
to veto the transfer of Professor Briggs to the new chair; 
the Board of Directors of the Seminary denied that right; 
and finally, the difference between them being irreconcilable, 
the Seminary has withdrawn from the compact. Meanwhile 
in the New York Presbytery a committee was appointed 
to investigate Dr. Briggs’s teaching, and this committee 
brought in a report preferring charges against him for 
heresy. Their report coming before the Presbytery, and 
with it a response from Dr. Briggs in the nature of a 
demurrer, maintaining the insufficiency of the charges to 
constitute a legal offense, the Presbytery: dismissed the 


Under the compact, voluntarily entered © 


case, without expressing approval or disapproval of Dr. 
Briggs’s theological positions. The committee appealed ; 
the General Assembly reverse i the decision of the Presby- 
tery and sent back the case for trial. It is this trial 
before the Presbytery which has been going on for the past 
three weeks. The conductors of the prosecution have 
been the Rev. Drs. Lampe and Birch and Elder J. J. 
McCook, a member of the New York bar. Professor 
Briggs has conducted his own defense. The real question 
before the Presbytery was, not whether the Bible is abso- 
lutely without error, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
whether one Isaiah or two Isaiahs wrote the book which 
bears that name, etc., but whether the views which Professor 
Briggs, in common with a great and increasing number of 
scholars, holds upon these questions are inconsistent with 
subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith. This 
is the question which has been decided adversely to liberty | 
by the Presbytery of Cincinnati in the case of Professor 
Smith and in favor of liberty by the Presbytery of New 
York in the case of Professor Briggs. 


It is, of course, possible, but not probable, that this 
decision will be accepted by the prosecution, and that Dr. 
Briggs and the Union Theological Seminary will be left 
hereafter undisturbed. But the majority for the defense 
on some of the charges is small, the decision in the case 
of Professor Smith is favorable to the prosecutors, and the 
action of the General Assembly at the last two sessions 
has indicated a majority in favor of the policy of repressing 
freedom of scholarship and teaching within the Presby- 
terian Church. Moreover, the differences between the two 
parties are certain to come up in another form, in the 
movement to amend the Confession of Faith, or to substi- 
tute a new and shorter creed, which latter movement is 
apparently gaining ’strength in some quarters. It is not, 
therefore, probable that the decision in either the Smith 
or the Briggs case will be accepted as final. If the 
decision of the New York Presbytery should be reversed, 
if the General Assembly should decide that Dr. Briggs 
cannot remain in the Presbyterian ministry while he 
holds and teaches his views, it would seem that a 
disruption of the Church must almost inevitably follow. 
For these views are held and taught more or less dis- 
tinctly and positively by all the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, including Professor Briggs’s suc- 
cessor,in the chair of Hebrew—Professor Francis Brown— 
by a considerable number of the faculties of other Presby- 
terian Theological Seminaries, by not a few of its most 
eminent preachers, and by a large proportion, if not an abso- 
lute majority, of the graduates of the New School Theological 


Seminaries of the past ten or fifteen years. If, therefore, Dr. 


Briggs i; ultimately condemned, either they must go out 
individually into other freer denominations, or in a body to 
form again a New School Presbyterian Church, or remain 
in the present body by sacrificing their convictions and 
keeping silence respecting the nature, constitution, and 
authorship of the books of the Bible, which latter is an 
alternative not to be anticipated. We have only to add 
that, in our judgment, the thanks of the clergy of all denom- 
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inations are due to Professor Briggs for his straightforward 
and manly defense, conducted without retraction or eva- 
sion, and winning, both from friends and adversaries, admi- 
ration for its courage and its scholarship. It would have 
been easy for him to,have withdrawn from the Presby- 
terian Church and have retained his professorship in the 


Seminary. He hasbeen defending the rights of scholarship, 


not only in the Presbyterian Church, but in every Christian 
body, and they have found in him a worthy representative. 


The French Assembly will not reassemble until Tuesday 


of next week, and in the meantime, while the agitation 


over the Panama scandal is by no means ended, it has 
apparently diminished in force. During the last week 
interest has centered on another group of enemies of the 


Republic. To the machinations and intrigues of the 


Monarchists and Bonapartists have succeeded those of the 


Socialists and Anarchists, and the explosion of a bomb in 


Paris last week seemed to give definiteness to the fears 
of social disorder. A sharp decline in prices on the 
Bourse indicates that there is still apprehension of the 
outcome of the crisis. There is apparently a working 
understanding between the Socialists and the Anarchists, 
who have heretofore kept widely apart. A Committee of 
Public Safety, appointed at a secret meeting of representa- 
tives of the two factions, recently held at the Maison du 
Peuple, has apparently been endeavoring to secure the 
co-operation of the two groups and to agree upon a 
programme. Many people will be surprised to know that 


out of the twenty arrondissements or wards in Paris, 


the Anarchists have regular organizations in thirteen, 
and in some of these wards their numbers are said 


‘to be considerable. The police do not prevent the 


meetings held by these groups, and, although they are 
numerically weak as compared with the strength of Paris, 
they are still strong enough for mischief. People have 


not forgotten that the Communists of 1870 were compara- 
tively few in number, nor have they forgotten that the. 


Jacobins who deluged France with blood in the -Revolu- 
tion were an insignificant minority of the voting popula- 
tion. As the Anarchist programme involves destruction 
of all existing social institutions, it is impossible for them 
to take any step in the direction of putting their pro- 
gramme into execution without at once becoming revolu- 
tionists. There are reports of a division in the Cabinet 
with regard to the method of meeting these assaults, but 


_ there is good reason to believe that the firmness which has 


characterized M. Ribot’s administration so far will meet 
the attack from this quarter as it has already met that 
from the Monarchists’ quarter, and there seems to be 


equally good reason to believe that the Republic is not to - 


be shaken by the agitation through which it is now pass- 


M. Stambouloff, the vigorous Bulgarian Premier, is 
urging changes in the Bulgarian Constitution which 
probably are prompted by his experience in ruling that grow- 
ing country under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. He 
proposes, among other things, to reduce the number of the 
deputies one-half, so that hereafter the basis of representa- 
tion shall be one deputy for every twenty thousand inhabit- 


ants, instead of one for every ten thousand, as at present. — 
He proposes also to put the use of the secret ballot in the | 
' Chamber of Deputies under fixed rules, instead of leaving — 


the conditions to be determined upon by the Chamber of 
Deputies on each occasion. The third change affects the 
princes, and proposes to abolish the regulation. requiring 
the children of the reigning prince to belong to the Greek 
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Church, and to give the prince the same liberty which 
other parents have, of educating his children in his own 
way and according to his own faith. These proposed 
changes have been characterized in some quarters as dis- 
tinctly reactionary, but it would be premature to pass judg- 
ment upon them until we know more fully the reasons which 
have suggested them to the mind of M. Stambouloff. The 


. Bulgarian Premier has shown himself an extremely capable 


ruler, and by no means devoid of high-mindedness and 
patriotic feeling. It is extremely improbable that he 
would lend himself to any reactionary policy. No man - 
has so good a knowledge of the conditions under which 
Bulgaria must be developed as he, and his suggestions 
are at least entitled to dispassionate consideration. 


Labor events are taking place in England faster than 
we can chronicle them. The London Reform Union is 
distributing throughout the city a daring set of leaflets, 
each appealing to a particular class, and calling upon it to 
send to the Union protests against the evils from which 
it is suffering. One leaflet, for example, is directed to 
the clerks in shops; another to the dwellers in unsani- 
tary houses ; a third to those suffering)from high charges 
and bad service on the part of the street-car companies ; 
a fourth to the unemployed ; and so on. The meetings of 
the unemployed continue to take place every day, and the 
demand for a no-rent movement has been changed into a 
demand that no rent shall be paid for unsanitary dwell- 
ings. Here the law is already on the side of the renters, — 
but is ineffective because renters, without an association 
back of them, fear to make complaints, knowing that their 
landlords are certain to put them to the trouble and ex- 
pense of moving. By the English as by the American law, 
the landlord may promptly expel a tenant who makes 
complaint, no matter how just it is, and no matter how 
promptly the tenant has always paid his rent. Still 
another important matter is the vigorous manner in which 
the London County Council is pushing forward its pro- | 


gramme of tax reform. Mr. Costelloe, the Chairman of the 


Committee on Local Government and Taxation, has pre- 
pared a report demanding of Parliament that rent- 
payers.shall be allowed to deduct from their rents the 
taxes levied upon them, and that a municipal inheritance 
tax be placed upon London real estate. With the carry- 
ing out of these two reforms, London landowners will be 
compelled to pay for the unearned increment added to — 
the value of their property by future public improvements. 

The Royal Commission on Labor appointed by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of 1891 has now completed its work of taking evidence. 


_ No fewer than 566 witnesses have been examined. Every- © 


body in Great Britain who was supposed to have any special 
knowledge of the labor question had his opportunity be- 
fore the Commission; and nothing could exceed the 
thoroughness with which it has undertaken tha,work of 
collecting facts, statistics, and expressions of opinion on 
every phase of the question. The series of voluminous 
reports, containing the shorthand writers’ notes of the 
evidence taken, will form an encyclopedia of the labor 
question of Great Britain. The educational value of the 
Commission is considerable, but not nearly so great as 
was that of the House of Lord’s Committee on Sweating, 
which sat for two sessions four years ago. In that case the 
exposure of the sweating system set public opinion strongly 
against it; and long before Parliament amended factory 
legislation in accordance with some of the recommendations 
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of Lord Dunraven’s Committee, popular feeling against. 


sweaters and sweating was so strong that no man who cared 
for the good opinion of his neighbors dared have his name 
associated with the system, and all over the country local 
governing bodies so amended their contract forms that 
sweating in connection with public work was rendered 
almost impossible. The facts elicited were striking and 
impressive, and the evidence tendered before the Com- 
mittee made good reading in the daily and weekly news- 
papers. This has not been the case with the Labor 
Commission. There has been no end of theory and 


much expert evidence, but it is not theories, statistics, or 


expert evidence that moves Parliament; and unless the 
popular will enforces the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labor, its monumental pile of reports will 
be the only record of its eighteen months’ work. 


There are very many interesting facts in the statistical 
bulletin just issued by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, We are not surprised to find that we have a greater 
railway mileage in proportion to our population than any 
country in Europe; but we are surprised at the extent of 
the difference in our favor. Sweden is the only|country in 
Europe which has ten miles of railway track for each ten 
thousand inhabitants. The United States has twenty-six 
miles. This, however, is less surprising than that densely 
populated England and France should have fewer railroads 
in proportion to their-area than our Eastern and Central 
States. Massachusetts is crossed by railroads half again 
as frequently as England, and Iowa half again as frequently 
as France. So far as internal commerce is concerned, we are, 
without doubt, the greatest commercial nation of the world. 
No estimate is made of the cost of American railroads, 
but their capitalization is set down at $9,800,000,000. 
This means that every family in the country is nominally 
paying interest on $800 of railway capital. Of course the 
capital actually invested is muchless. In the New England 
States, where the roads are the most valuable, but 
have for many years been prevented from “ watering ” 
their stocks, they are capitalized at $50,000 a mile; in 
the Middle States, where the roads are less valuable but 
the laws less stringent, they are capitalized at $117,000 
a mile. In their last report the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission recommended a special investigation of this 
subject, and certainly no subject is more worthy of investi- 
gation. The Commission notes the fact that the number 
of independent railway companies was actually less in 1891 
than in 1890, and that forty-two corporations own approxi- 
mately half the mileage. If this mileage is ever transferred 
from the ownership of forty-two corporations to the owner- 
ship of forty-three States, it is of the highest importance that 
the public should pay for each road the cost of duplicating 
it, and not the nominal capital the managers have seen fit 
to put upon the market. In 1891 we paid to the railroads 


a net revenue of $364 000,000, or nearly as much as we 


paid for the support of the State, county, city, and town 
Governments of the whole United States. How just or 
unjust railroad charges have been depends on how much 
money is actually invested in them. 
| | 

_ Light on the silver question comes from an unexpected 
quarter. In the January “ Forum” the Hon. Henry H. 
Gibbs, ex-Governor of the Bank of England, sharply takes 
to task the English and-American newspapers which are 
making such an outcry against the silver policy pursued 
by the United States. 
the United States, he says, are precisely parallel to the 


_ silver mines as money. 


The purchases of silver made by. 
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purchases of gold made by England. America’s vaults are 
“bursting” with silver in exactly the same way in which 
England’s are “ bursting” with gold. The gold in Eng- 
land circulates only in the form of notes, just as silver in 
America circulates only in the form of notes. There is no 
respect, he goes on, in which gold is the better circulating 
medium; for in domestic commerce a note for a hundred 
silver dollars is no more cumbrous than a note for twenty 
gold pounds, while in foreign commerce silver can be 
shipped as cheaply as gold to settle balances, since freights 
on both are ad valorem. Silver may be used for money 
purposes wherever gold may be used; and may be used 
for wage payments where gold cannot be used. We have 
not seen a better exposure than this of the fallacy under- 
lying the repeated demand that we should stop giving an 
‘‘ artificial value” to silver by using the product of our 
If we followed the example of 
Europe and used gold alone, we should give just as great 
an “artificial value” to that metal. The only difference 
would be that, whereas we are now demanding the silver 
which our mines are producing, we should then be demand- 
ing gold which no {mines are producing. It cannot be 


.repeated too often that the annual product of the world’s 


gold mines is but $125,000,000, and that the non-monetary 
consumption of gold ,is about $90,000,000 a year. The 
margin for money uses for the whole world is not more than 
$35,000,000. For a few years the United States alone 
has absorbed nearly $50,000,000 of new currency each 
year. If, instead of demanding {$50,000,000 worth of 
silver or paper, the United States should demand §$50,- 
000,000 worth of gold, the effect in enhancing the value of 
gold would be incalculable. 
@ 


On Thursday of last week the New York Rapid Transit 
Commission offered for sale the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine year lease of the franchise to provide the city with 
an underground railway system. When the terms of the 
lease were read and the call for bids was made, there was 
a silence, finally broken by a young man named Amory, 
who offered first five hundred dollars cash and one-half 
of one per cent. of the receipts, and then one thousand 
dollars cash. The first of these bids the Commission 
refused to consider because of some legal technicality; the 
second it considered and promptly rejected. The same 
day the President of the Commission, Mr. Steinway, gave 
out the statement that the plan of an underground railway 
had fallen through, and that the Commission would now con- 
sider the extension of the elevated system. The day follow- 
ing, the Directors of the Elevated Railway met, and offered 
to do everything in their power in furthering the plans 
of the Commission. The fact that Mr. Pierrepont Morgan 
instead of Mr. Jay Gould is now—in name at least—at 
the head of the Elevated Railway Company is expected 
to placate public sentiment towards it; but it is to be 
hoped that New Yorkers have not so thoroughly forgotten 
the overcapitalization of the elevated system, as shown 
by the Railway Commission in 1883, as to give up any 
more of their streets to this corporation on the terms they | 
made before. In 1891 the fares received aggregated $9,800,- 
000, while the operating expenses were less than $5 000,000. 
In other words, the profits of the road amounted to 2.3 
cents on each five-cent fare collected, and aggregated 
enough to pay 3 per cent. interest on $150,000,000 of 
New York City bonds. As the roads were built, accord- 
ing to Mayor Hewitt’s estimate, for less than one- 
quarter of this sum, the saving to the city #hich might 
have been made is easily calculated. The public does 
not escape a public deb: when it pays interest on the 
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securities of a private corporation instead of its own 
securities. 
-once. It ought not'to be repeated. President Steinway, 
of the Rapid Transit Commission, believes that within a 
few years the underground system will be profitable, and 
he sees no reason why the public should not construct and 
operate it. It is needless to say that we are in agreement 
with him. | | | 
@ 

‘The Tammany scheme for a Central Park race-course— 
for a “speedway ” for fast horses would be little else— 
was abandoned because of the instant and almost unani- 
mous verdict of public opinion. A new speedway plan is 
now put forward tentatively, evidently with the design of 
again testing public opinion. Mayor Grant approves the 
new as he did the old plan. To be fair, it must be ad- 
mitted that, though the idea originated in the wish of own- 
ers of fast trotters for a public speedway, it includes much 
more than that. It is proposed to construct a straight, 
evel, four-mile boulevard from East One Hundred and 
Sixty-first Street to Van Cortlandt Park, thus connecting 
the great parks in upper New York with the drives 
leading north from Central] Park. 
four roadways: two “turf” speedways in the middle, 
marked off by sidewalks or promenades and rows of shade- 
trees from two macadamized roadways, one on either side, 
for general traffic, and with broad outer sidewalks, also 
having rows of shade-treegs. The cost is estimated at 
$6,000,000, but it may well be suspected that this is far 
below the right estimate when we are told that 2,500 city 
lots would have to be purchased, 26 transverse roads 
constructed to cross under the boulevard, 43 bridges 


built, together with a viaduct 800 feet long and 60 feet 


high—all this besides the cost of constructing the boule- 
vard itself. Possibly some part of the cost might be gained 
back by the city through purchasing land near by and 
agen by the rise in value, as was done by Glasgow in 
a similar case. The project has a magnificent sound. 
Doubtless in the ideal New York of the future such a beau- 
tiful boulevard connecting the as yet unimproved parks in 
our northern territory would be a splendid feature of the 
metropolis. But while it is right to think of the future, it 
is also right to think of the present. Do New York tax- 
payers want to assume ten or fifteen millions of debt for 
an ornamental road running through what is now open 
country? Is it desirable to put this sum in Tammany’s 
hands to spend? And, finally—and perhaps most impor- 
tant—would it not be better to clean the streets we have 
before building new ones; to make the vast improvement 
which last summer’s cholera scare proved possible, perma- 
ment instead of spasmodic; to buy closed ash and garbage 
carts; to enforce the laws against nuisances and incum- 
brances—in short, to give us a clean New York from the 
Battery to the Harlem rather than a fine driveway beyond 
the river? 


President Cleveland, in a published interview, has given 
with characteristic frankness his opinion respecting the 
proper character of the Senator to be elected from the 
State of New York. ‘“ We need,” he says, “in the Senate 
a man of training and experience in public affairs, as well 
as aman of clear ideas concerning the important ques- 
tions which confront our party. It seems to me that the 
selection of Mr. Murphy does not indicate a disposition to 
choose a man of the kind that is needed at this juncture.” 
‘The New York “Sun” endeavors to break the force of 
this very calm and self-restrained utterance by a purely 
fictitious report that Mr. Cleveland is interesting himself 
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There would be 
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in the Senatorial contest in other States, and seeking to 
secure the nomination of Senators personally in sympathy 
with him. The people of the States are rightly sensitive 
respecting any endeavor by the Federal Government to 
interfere in State affairs, but surely Mr. Cleveland, as a 
citizen of the State of New York and as the chosen rep- 
resentative of his party, has a right, and even a duty, to 


express his opinion as to the kind of man who should repre- 


sent the State in the Senate. The New York “Sun” 
endeavors to state Mr. Murphy’s qualifications for this 
office. ‘They are that he has been Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee for a number of years; opposed 
the nomination of Mr. Cleveland at Chicago; accepted 
his defeat, and helped to secure a majority for Mr. 
Cleveland in the Empire State ; has never held an elective 
office except as Mayor of Troy; is a rich man; and. de- 
sires to close his political career with a term in the 
United States Senate. We think that most of our readers 
will agree that when Mr. Murphy’s strongest advocate can 
find no better reasons than these to give for his election, 
that fact alone should suffice to turn the thoughts of the — 
Democratic party in some other direction. | : 


_We commend to the special consideration of our Prot- 
estant readers the account, given on another page, of a 
Roman: Catholic Parish of New York City. Even those 
who regard the Roman Church as the enemy of the 
Republic and the Antichrist of prophecy will do well to 
remember what was once said about the superior wisdom 
of the children of the world, and so may find in the admi- 
rably organized methods of their adversary a lesson for 
their own work. For ourselves, differing radically from the 
Roman Catholic Church, even from its most liberal think- 
ers, we yet gladly recognize in it a branch of the Church 
of Christ; we rejoice in its great poets, preachers, and mis- 
sionaries ; we glory in all that is resplendent in its history of 
faith and good works; and we claim a share in such a 
labor of love as is being wrought to day by Roman Catho- 
lic hands and hearts in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle. 
We wish’our Protestant Sunday-schools, rarely graded or: 
furnished with a normal department, and chronically defi- 
eient in teachers, might learn a lesson from the Paulist 
Fathers how to organize a Sunday-school; while we equally 
wish that our Roman Catholic friends would put into the 
teaching of the Bible that zeal, enthusiasm, and executive 
skill which they put; now into teaching a catechism. Nor 
can we avoid the conviction that if the Episcopalians of this — 
city would distribute through three or four down-town 
churches, organized on the pattern of this Roman Catholic 
church, the money which they propose to put into a magnifi- 
cent up-town cathedral, they would accomplish thereby 
more for the good of humanity and to the glory of God, 
though possibly less to the architectural glory of me 


_ GENERAL NEws.—Mr. Gladstone passed his eighty-third 


birthday on Thursday of last week at Biarritz, where he 
received many letters and telegrams of congratulation, one 
of the first being from Queen Victoria. The Prefecture 
of Police at Paris was damaged by a dynamite explosion 
on Thursday of last week; no one was injured. : 
Orange Judd, the founder of the “ American Agriculturist,’”’ 

died in Chicago on December 27, at the age of seventy. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has presented another $1,000,000 
to the new Chicago University, the income to be used for 
professors’ salaries; this makes the total of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s donations to the University $3,600,000. M. 


Pasteur received the gold medal of the French Academy 
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on December 27, his seventieth birthday.——tThe - Indian 
National Congress has assembled at Delhi; seven hundred 
‘delegates are present. Over fifty cases of typhus have 
occurred in this city within the last two weeks, most of 
which were found in a Bayard Street lodging-house; the 
- Sanitary authorities have all suspicious cases and houses 
under careful watch, and declare that there is no danger 
of the disease becoming epidemic, and no reason for the 
general public to be alarmed. Mr. Blaine’s condition 
has continued much the same throughout the week ; there 
ds no immediate danger, and, on the whole, there has been 
marked improvement. Professor Eben Norton Hors- 
ford, the well-knownescientist and archzologist, whose dis- 
coveries and theories regarding the supposed site of the 


Norse ‘‘ Norumbega ” have attracted wide attention, died ~ 


in Cambridge on Sunday. Professor Westwood, a fa- 
mous entomologist, died in London on Sunday.——The 
Cunard steamship Umbria reached this port on Saturday 
after a voyage of fourteen days; the delay was caused 
by a broken shaft ; it is alleged that the a of the same 
line refused to aid the Umbria. 
The City and Rapid Transit 

Our readers will find in another column a statement of 
the apparent failure of the Rapid Transit Commission to 
secure any bid from responsible sources for the construc- 
tion of a rapid transit system in the city of New York 
upon the plans which the Commission had agreed. It 
appears to be taken for granted that the only alternative 
is to fall back upon either some new elevated system or 
anenlargement of the present elevated system. Mean- 
while the Board of Aldermen of the city have passed an 
ordinance, and it has received the approval of Mayor 
Grant, authorizing the introduction of the trolley system, 
not only north of the Harlem River, but in parts, at least, 
of the city south of it. 

We have become accustomed to a certain experience of 
loneliness in the advocacy of moral and industrial reforms. 
Probably public sentiment in the city of New York is not 
yet sufficiently educated to do the right thing, or rather to 
require it to be done. And yet it ought to be clear that 
the city is now trying to do the wrong thing. It is leaving 
to private enterprise and competition to determine how 
the highways of a great metropolis shall be used, and in 
~wwhat way the great masses of the people in such a city as 
New York shall be transported daily from home to busi- 
ness, and from business to home again. 

This is not a question to be determined by private enter- 
prise or by competing industries. The people of the city 
should determine this question for themselves ; they should 
decide, through competent authority, such as*a body of 
experts constituted for the purpose—say, for example, the 
_ present Rapid Transit Commission—whether the trolley 
system, or-the present elevated railroad system, or a new 
elevated system, or an underground system, or all com- 
bined, constitute the method of highway travel which 
they wish inaugurated. Having decided what they wish 
done, they should proceed to do it. The system which 
an operate efficiently and profitably the bridge across the 
East River which unites New York and Brooklyn could 
operate equally easily and profitably a rapid transit system. 
_ The city which has built a great aqueduct to bring the 
‘Croton Lake into the city of New York and distribute it 


‘through all the homes is equally competent to build a 


rapid transit system which. shall carry the people of the 
ity to and fro between their business and their homes. 


the people would respond. 
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Corruption? Yes, in the building of such a system there 
would be corruption; but not morethan in the building of 
it by private corporations and in the inevitable consequent 
contact between private corporations and public officials. 
Tammany is not an ideal organization, but it can be more 
safely trusted to build and operate a rapid transit system 
than it can to determine for the city what private corpora- 


- tion shall build the rapid transit system, and on what terms 


it shall be permitted practically to control the highways of 

the municipality. | 
The time is fully ripe for this municipal reform. If one 

of our great dailies would take it up and push it forward, 


An Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing the addition to our 
editorial staff of the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Mont- 
clair. His new relations to The Christian Union do not 
involve any alteration in his relations to his church. 

The religious news department of a journal which is 
merely local afid denominational is a comparatively 
simple affair; it has merely to secure fresh and correct 
intelligence concerning the churches of its own faith and 
order, and give it to its readers in condensed or diluted 
form, according to its space and their taste. The task 
of an undenominational journal is quite different. It 
should attempt both to report and interpret all the work 
of all the religious institutions of the world, at home and 
abroad. It is that we may still better accomplish this 
difficult undertaking that we have invited the co-operation 
of Dr. Bradford. We shall continue to avail ourselves of 
the pens of special contributors and selected correspond- 
ents, but we shall add to such reports a series of outlook 
paragraphs like those on pages 33 to-35 of this issue, the 
object of which will be to afford each week a com- 


pact, comprehensive, and interpretative history of the 


religious world for the week preceding. These para- 
graphs will be especially prepared for us by Dr. | 
Bradford. He needs no introduction to our readers, 
and his special qualifications for this work need no 
indorsement or encomium from us. We believe that with 
this addition to our working force we can confidently. 
promise to our readers, not the fullest and most elaborated — 
accounts of ecclesiastical details—which, on the contrary, 
we shall avoid—but a fair, intelligent, and catholic state- 
ment of all matters in the ecclesiastical world which well- 
informed laymen ought to know, and of all matters in each - 
denomination which well-informed clergymen of other de- 
nominations ought to know. 

We congratulate ourselves and our readers in advance 
on this addition to our equipment and to their resources. 


% 
Taking Counsel 


Many of the gravest mistakes which men make are due 
to the exclusion of sympathy and counsel from others. A 
man in trouble, in temptation, or in sin shrinks from con- 
fiding in others, and attempts to work his own \way out, 
with the inevitable result of failure and often final disaster. — 
A man in the midst of an experience intensely personal in 
its character is often, for that very reason, incapacitated 
for clear judgment. He broods over the difficulty until he 
becomes morbid and no longer sees straight. Instead of 


taking the direct, courageous way out, he endeavors 
to elude consequences, to evade disclosure, and to escape 
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the just penalty of his wrong-doing; and he learns the old 
‘lesson that there is a beneficent law in this universe 


« 


which, for the sake of a man’s own soul, never permits him 
to go unpunished. If, on the other hand, this same man 
in trouble had been frank with his friend or his friends, and 
taken counsel, he would have retrieved his blunder at the 
start, confessed his offense, and taken the straight road 
back to honor, purity, and truth, or he would have avoided 
those complications which often swell a very commonplace 
difficulty into great proportions. Frank and courageous 
dealing with our offenses or with our difficulties is the only 
safe way, but it is the way which it is extremely difficult 
for a man to take who is under the pressure of great 
apprehension or great remorse. Such a man needs, above 
all things, the clear conscience and clear sight of a sympa- 
thetic friend. The wery act of confiding in another takes 
the poison out of many an offense, enables a man to see 
his act as others see it, and to take those steps which, if 
another were concerned, he would at once discern to be 
the only wise, right, and hopeful method of escape from his 
offense or his difficulty. He who confides in a faithful 


friend divides his trouble and doubles his power of resist- 


ance and his chances of deliverance. ’ 


% 
Mr. Beecher and the Higher Criticism 


It has often been said that foresight is due to insight ; 
that a prophet foretells, not because he knows what is 
going to happen in the future, but because he sees more 


- clearly than his fellows the nature of truth, the movements 


of Providence, and so the tendencies and probable fruition 
of events. Of these principles a remarkable and interest- 
ing illustration is afforded by the advance sheets of a vol- 
ume of sermons delivered by Henry Ward Beecher, but 
now first given to the public from the press of Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. These sermons were delivered to 
Sabbath evening congregations a number of years ago; 
but they, to a considerable extent, anticipate the results 
of modern criticism, and at the same time indicate the 
method in which those results can be practically employed 
in pulpit ministrations by the preacher whose object is not 


‘scholastic information, but practical and spiritual results. 


We do not, of course, mean to intimate that the views 
in these sermons respecting the composition and character 
of the Bible found their first expression in Mr. Beecher. 
They had been given to the world previously by many 


German scholars, by a few English scholars, but, so far as. 


we recall, by no American scholars. At all events, they 
had not before found popular expression or practical appli- 


cation in this country, nor perhaps in England, except in the 


once famous but now forgotten “‘ Essays and Reviews.” The 
positions for which Professors Briggs and Smith have been 
on trial before the Presbyterian Church are here avowed 
with characteristic frankness: Genesis is composed of 
pre-existing records or documents. The Book of Esther 
was taken bodily out of the records of an Oriental mon- 
arch. The Bible is not inerrant; on the contrary, “ It is 
destructive of any theory of the inspiration of the Bible to 
claim that every word and letter which it contains is infal- 
libly correct.” Biblical phraseology is not to be taken too 
literally. For instance, the word forty is used as we now 
use a hundred. ‘ As we say, ‘I have been there a hundred 
times,’ simply meaning a great many times, so it is said 
that the flood prevailed forty days, Christ fasted forty days, 
etc., meaning simply many days.” The Bible is a collec- 


tion of literature, and is to be interpreted like other litera- 
ture: ‘“ We are to interpret inspired language by precisely 
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the same laws of interpretation which we apply to any 
other documents.” The reason is of authority no less~ 
truly than the Bible. In truth, the Bible itself ‘is a chal- 
lenge to the reason ;” “the book is elastic—cramp it by 
theories and philosophies, and it will die of suffocation.” 
It is consonant with evolution, for “it is the history of 
the evolution of the highest forms of human nature.” The 
Mosaic laws are not the product of an instantaneous rev- 
elation.: “We are not at liberty to say that they were all 
told him at once, and that he wrote them down as they 
were given to him of God. They were developed under a 
divine Providence that worked through hundreds of years.” 

If these sermons of Mr. Beecher did not provoke the 
same criticism which has been provoked by the teaching 


of Professor Briggs, this must be attributed, not only to 


the fact that Mr. Beecher was a Congregationalist, and 
the polity of that denomination makes no real provision 
for ecclesiastical trial, but also to the fact that Mr. Beecher 
was a preacher, not a theological teacher, and made the 
new criticism, so far as he apprehended it, subsidiary to 
moral and spiritual ends. He does not criticise the Bible, 
nor to any great extent does he criticise old-fashioned 
views of the Bible, but he shows, how the Bible can be bet- 
ter used by those who take the new view, and how that 
view relieves the mind from many perplexities. He tells 
how to read the Bible—its dramas and its stories, as well. 
as its histories, its laws, and its apothegms. He does not 
need to defend the Mosaic statutes from the absurd charge 
which ignorance has often brought against them, of being | 
cruel and barbaric, because his analysis of those laws 
shows their essential humanity; and his prophetic vision 
and practical good sense combined to discern that many 
ceremonial rules, to most readers meaningless, such as, - 
“Ve shall not round the corners of your heads, neither 
shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard,” have a real sig- 
nificance, and a practical, though_in some cases only a tem- — 
porary, value. : 

We recommend this volume to the preacher and the 
Sunday-school teacher, not because it contains the best 
statement of the latest and proved results of Biblical criti- — 
cism—these will be better found in such a work as Driver’s 
“Introduction ”—-we recommend it rather because it 
affords a practical and concrete illustration of the way in 
which that criticism may be made available for spiritual 
ends. It is necessary to repeat again and again that the 
new Criticism is not endeavoring to dispense with the Bible, 
and is not in fact having the effect of closing the Bible or 
lessening intelligent respect for it. On the contrary, as 
the doctrine of evolution applied to the creation has given 
us a clearer conception thereof, as the{doctrine of evolution 
applied to society has given us a better conception of 
historical development and a better-grounded hope for the 
future, as the doctrine of evolution applied to man has 
enabled us better to understand his origin, his progress, — 
his present condition an@{future prospects, so the doctrine 
of evolution applied to the Bible makes it a more vital 
and more helpful book. The analysis of Genesis into its 
original component parts removes many difficulties from the 
mind of the student, and some moral difficulties from the 
mind of the devotional reader. The recognition of growth 
in the Jewish constitution—that it grew,from seeds planted - 
by Moses, as the English constitution grew from seeds 
planted by Alfred the Great—makes Hebrew history intel- 
ligible, and—what is more important—helpful to a people 
who are themselves growing and to grow. The Book of Job, 
incredible as a history, proves itself possessed of sublime 
beauty when read as a great life-drama. The Song of 
Songs, revolting when allegorical meanings are imported , 
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into it, becomes a poem of exquisite beauty and purity when 
read as a drama of a true woman’s tried and tested love. 
The Psalms receive a new significance when criticism has 
connected them with the events and experiences out of 
which they sprang. And the Second Isaiah, the Great 
Unknown, loses nothing of his eloquence, and gains in 
intelligibility, when the reader learns that he lived and 
wrote at the end of the Exile, and in preparation for the 
return of the Jews to their native land. 

The new criticism has opened to the reader books 
in the Bible which before were closed, has brought the 
Old Testament back into the minister’s study, and is 
bringing it back into the home circle. It may properly be 
called an Hebraic Renaissance. He is a wise preacher 
who, in the spirit of Mr. Beecher, perceives the moral sig- 
nificance of this criticism and uses it to nurture the life 
of his congregation. 


The Passion for Perfection 


The essential of Philistinism is self-satisfaction—the 
belief that one has the best there is, and that he has all he 
needs. This is a faith held by many excellent people, who 
are, nevertheless, enemies of the light, of progress, and, in 
a way, of truth; who, above all, fail to achieve the highest 
and noblest aims. For the mood of progress is the mood 
of discontent, of feeling that one is not what he ought to 
‘be, that one has not the best to be had, and that of the 
excellent things which he does possess he does not possess 
enough. The satisfied man is always an inferior man. The 
‘superior man is always dissatisfied; his goals and his 
achievements are before him. No matter what they may 
‘have been in the past, nor how greatly the woriti may have 
honored them, his real life always lies in advance. The 
passion for perfection is the sign of the noblest kind of 
character and mind, and it is this passion which breeds 
what has been called “ divine discontent.” It is not rest- 
lessness nor rebellion, but the feeling that one must 
always be doing and being better. This isthe feeling of 
the great artists; no achievement satisfies. There is 
always the intense desire to do something still better; and 
it is this desire and the steady realization of it, rather than 
any recognition or reward, which gives life its zest and its 
interest. After Shakespeare has written his thirty-four 
plays, he is still unsatisfied, because he feels that he has 
but inadequately expressed his thought, and that there are 
depths in his nature which he has not sounded, as there 
are depths in life into which his plummet has sunk but a 
little way. The man is greater than his work, and the 
_ passion for perfection stamps his work, supreme as it is, 
- with an element of inadequacy. No great artist was ever 
yet satisfied with what he had done. If he were satisfied, 
he would not be a great artist. It is the dissatisfaction 
which indicates the presence of the larger genius. 


Editorial Notes 


The New York “ Independent ” has a letter from one mission- 
ary under the American Board who says he has all the liberty 
he wants. Next! 

The New York “ Times” reports that the American Tobacco 
‘Company has practically crushed out all competition in cigarette- 
making, having manufactured ninety-eight per cent. of the 
2,900,000,000 cigarettes consumed last year. If this trust re- 


‘duced the supply of cigarettes in order to increase the price, no 
‘objection could be made from the public standpoint. Unfor- 
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“tunately, a considerable part of the extra profits of the combina- 
tion are devoted to advertising its brands of cigarettes. Then 
it refuses to sell to dealers who handle the cigarettes made by 
would-be competitors. This is the way the monopoly is main- 
tained. | 


And now the Pope has issued an encyclical letter to the 


Italian people, in the Italian tongue. As Thomas Carlyle said of — 


his predecessor, if Leo XIII. keeps on reforming, he will end by 
reforming himself out of his throne. 


In commenting on the recent generous donations of money to 
the Union Theological Seminary of this city, we stated incor- 
rectly that $100,000 of the total $175,000 was the gift of Mr. 
John Crosby Brown. The exact fact is that it was Mr. D. Willis 
James who contributed $100,000 and Mr. Brown who: gave 
$7 5,000. 


If the “ Advance” were as desirous to tell its readers the 
whole truth about Plymouth Church (Brooklyn) -as to make 
a point against its brethren, it would have noted the fact that 
Plymouth’s contributions to the “seven Congregational Socie- 
ties” are small because it has deliberately chosen to remain on 
a missionary field and do a missionary work; that its total mis- 
sionary contributions last year aggregated about $10 per capita 
of its total nominal membership, including the non-contributing 
members of its branches, and that it is one of the small minority 
of churches in this country which expend every year more in 
missionary work than in the support and maintenance of their 
own worship. 

The Troy “ Press” criticises the statement of The Christian 
Union that while the farmers have but one-fourth of the wealth 


of the country ry they have one-half of the real estate.” “The ~ 


truth is,” it says, “the farmers have not oné-fourth of the real 
estate, . . . and under the system [of taxing real estate alone] 
would have to pay less than one-quarter of the taxes. The 
Christian Union should apologize to its readers.” The authority 
of The Christian Union for its statement is the National Census 


for 1880, which estimated the value of the farms (including build- 


ings) at $10,200,000,000, and the value of urban real estate at 
$9,800,000,000. If the Troy “ Press” has any authority what- 
ever for its assertion, we are ready to apologize. 


The papers state that Dr. Ralph Butterfield, of Kansas City, by - 


whose will Dartmouth College receives nearly $200,000, was so 
penurious that he “ would follow wagons to their destinations, 
and after the coal had been dumped and carried into the house, 
he would pick up the few remaining coals, place them in a bas- 
ket, and carry them to his shop. In this way he would collect 
a considerable amount of coal, and would sell it by the bushel.” 
If the story is true, it would be a question for a casuist whether 
the good done by his benefaction was greater or less than the 
evil from the example of his miserly life. But perhaps he is 
entitled to the alleged epitaph on a Colorado tombstone, “ He 
was not so mean sometimes as he was at others” ! 


Paul Bert’s assertion that the French law “never mentions 
woman except to strike a blow at her” certainly cannot be ap- 
plied to the English law as interpreted by the courts during the 
last few years. An English legal journal brings together decis- 
ions showing that at the present time the husband of a rich 
wife has not only no control over her property, but no legal right 
to share in herincome. Their incomes are lumped together only 


when the income tax is to be paid, or when the wife sues for . 
damages. 


In both cases the husband is liable for the entire 
payment. If at any time the wife wishes to leave the husband, 
the law protects her. If, on the contrary, he wishes to leave her, 

the law gives her the right to follow him and break into his 
house. In view of these findings, the London “ Chronicle” is 
forcibly reminded of Schopenhauer’s dictum that when a man 


marries he “ halves his rights’and doubles his duties.” It is 


surely high time that English men should join in the movement 
for equal rights ! 
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1S Custom 


A True Story of Little, Russia 
In. Two Parts—II. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe and “M. A. R.” 


pa) HE next morning they were kneeling side 
by side in the church, praying the same 
prayer—that the silver marriage-crowns 
might be resting above their heads within 
the hour. 
The little church where the services 
_ were held was built near the house of 
the Pririce, and was connected with it by a private avenue, 
down which, as on this morning, the Princess often walked 
to take her part in the prayers. 

She knelt apart in the corner railed off for the Prince’s 
family : for the building was the orthodox Greek Church, 
and the worshipers stood or knelt ; there were no pews. 

She lingered a little after the services to pray before 
the gorgeous patron image of her household, and she 
paused again at the door, speaking, with kindly condescen- 
sion, to a mother who had brought her baby to church with 
her, its little bekerchiefed head sticking out of the folds of 
her schuba. 

The avenue had.been swept free‘of snow, and the Prin- 
cess, a graceful, fair-faced woman, walked slowly up the 
path, looking idly at the snow-hung trees above her. 
Even the little twigs carried each a frozen load, which the 
wind rocked to and fro heavily. 

Suddenly the Princess started and looked down. 

A flying figure had darted noiselessly across the snow, 
and now lay on the-ground before her. 

“Who is it ?” said the Princess, gently, “and what do 
you wish? Ah, I remember your name now. It is Néila. 
‘* What do you mean by this, my girl?” 

Néila rose to her knees and humbly kissed the white 
hand extended to her. 

“Will your Excellency ever pardon me ! It was’ the 
holy image that belongs to you that sent me to you. I 
was kneeling in the church, striking the ground with my 
forehead in my grief, when I caught sight of it, with the 
beautiful shining stones hanging all about it, and I remem- 
bered that when the Barin was talking with Death even, 
the pope had only to carry the image to his bedside and 
he was cured, and then I prayed to it—ah, how I prayed !— 
and the thought came to me quickly, ‘ Go to the Princess,’ 
and so I have come. I -have not stopped for a moment. 
If your Highness will only deign to help me !” 

“‘What is your trouble, Néila?” asked the Princess, 
gravely. “Stand up and tell me. Is it one where I can 
help you ?’ 

Néila blushed and hung her head. The Princess en- 
coyraged her kindly. 

“You need not be afraid to speak now.’ You may walk 
by my side to the house ; but, first, have you asked advice 
from the pope ?” 

“The pope, your Excellency!” Néila’s lips opened, 
and the story of her troubles rushed forth. Trophime’s 
ill faith—her father’s cruelty—Mitia’slove. ‘ And for the 
pope,” she ended, bitterly, “ first, your Excellency, he has 
asked Mitia what fee he could offer for marrying us, and 
Mitia has nothing. Zen he has said that without my 
father’ s consent he will not marry us, for it would be 
wrong.” 

The Princess turned away her head. Her short upper 
lip curled irresistibly. She did not herself love the little 
father. 

“ He is your pope, Néila,” she said, reprovingly, “and 
your father i is your father. He has the ‘right to your obedi- 
ence.’ 

Néila bowed her head respectfully. She was watching 
the gentle, thoughtful face and the slow-moving figure 
intently. . 

“‘ And are you sure that you really love Mitia, my child ?” 


Néila’s shyness returned. She burrowed into her schuba 
until little but her reddened brow was visible. 

‘“‘ Eh-heh ” (yes), she replied in a smothered voice. 
The Princess smiled. Her own marriage was a love 
match. 

‘Very well, then,” she said. 
father, and will myself speak to him for you. 
now.’ 

‘She held out her hand and smiled again as Néila cov- 
ered the jeweled fingers with passionately grateful kisses. 

‘There was not a year’s difference in the ages of the two 
women; both were beauty’s daughters, and both had 
learned their own hearts. But those were the only points 
in common. In reality they were as far apart as the cold 
north and the warm south. When they meet otherwise, 
one must absorb the life of the other. 

Perhaps the suggestion of such a thought visited the 
mind of the Princess as she stood watching the girl’s light 
figure walking easily down the path despite her heavily 
booted feet. Still thoughtful, she moved to the house and 
dispatched a messenger for the head herdsman, bidding 
him come to her in the ie, where she continued her 
walk. | 

The summons reached Anton i in his isba, and he listened | 
with respectful surprise, but his piercing eyes rested on his. _ 
daughter with instant suspicion. Nevertheless the event 
was an honor, and he appeared before his mistress weighed 
down with servility. 

The Princess cut his salutation short. 

_“ Anton, I hear that you are forcing your daughter to — 
marry a man from another village. ‘Have you had oppor- 
tunity to know him ?” 

Anton again bowed himself before her. 

“Your Highness is too good to take this interest in our 
humble affairs,” he said, slowly. 

“The Princess continued : 

“ Are you sure that this stranger is a good man ?” 

_ “He is a thrifty moujik, your Highness, and he has no 
family to speak of. He will make me a good son in my 
old age—I, who have only a daughter.” 

_ “© But will he make your daughter happy, Anton?” | 

_ Anton dropped further pretenses. It was evident that 
his mistress knew all. : 

“ Your Highness, it is time the girl married,-and that 
Mitia has nothing to offer her, nor can he have anything. 
until the next harvest, and the good God above knows what 
may happen by that time !” 

“Anton, Trophime cannot be a nice peasant to force 
the poor girl into marrying hin. in this way. He will make 
a bad husband, and your child will be miserable.” 

"Anton took off his fur cap and scratched his matted hair 


“JT will send for your 
You may go 


before he answered. 


“Every man has his way of courting a girl, your High- 


“ness. She will get used to Trophime’s way. Girls must 


not have their own heads too much; they must abide by 


their father’s word ; and your Highness knows well that — 


peasant-girls cannot let a comfortable two-room isba anda 
rich bit of land slip through their fingers for nothing. 
That is not offered every day.”* 

“And the pope, have you spoken to him? Does he ap- 


prove this, Anton?” 


Anton wet his lips with his tongue, and spread out his 


short hands deprecatingly. 


‘“‘ He knows how it is with us poor peasants, your High- 
ness,” he said, with elaborate innocence. ‘ He will ap- 
prove when he understands all. Mitia is a beggar. Tro- 


‘phime -can give twice the corn and potatoes that Mitia 


could give as a marriagefee. But if your Highness disap- 


proves, it is enough. Your Highness has but to speak.” 
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The old man bowed low again. The Princess hesitated. 
What she had already done was. without precedent, and 
opened a wide door. Anton was only following the peas- 
ant rule of life. Néila’s story had been that of hundreds 
of others, and would be again. None. ever dreamed of 
enlisting the sympathy of the Princess. They all sub- 
mitted—was it not the custom! 

Anton was watching his mistress keenly between his 
protestations and prostrations. He knew what was pass- 
ing in her mind. Paternal authority was a creed not tobe 
lightly overturned. The Princess moved away, waving her 
hand in haughty dismissal. 

‘It is on your own head, Anton,” she said, sternly. 

Anton raised his bowed figure and looked after her, 
laughing in his beard. Even the Princess had her limita- 
tions, and recognized them. Custom was custom, and 
iron to high or low. 

On Christmas Day Mitia and Néila met once more in the 
_ field where they had first exchanged their vows. They 
_walked hand in hand, leaning against each other. Néila’s 

face was white and tear-stained, Mitia’s gloomy and 
drawn. 

“God will not let it be, Mitia,” Néila was saying. “I 
have prayed and prayed my heart oft to him. Something 

will happen yet.” 

Mitia shook his head. 

‘* No, God wills it to be so, Néila. He will not let the 
pope help us, nor the Princess. What can we do? When 
misfortune enters, throw the door wide open.” 

“God is good, Mitia. Trophime may not come.’ 

He will come—and then, Néila—” 

Néila shuddered. 

‘ Mitia, if he comes, thou wilt promise me one thing— 
thou wilt not follow us to the church.” 

Mitia struck his hand violently on the trunk of the tree 
by which they had paused. He muttered a curse under 
his breath ; his eyes turned desperately about him over the 
landscape, a frozen plain. Did they steal away together, 
where could they go, to what, and with what means? 
There was no escape. 

‘* May God kill him like a wolf{” he cried, savagely ; 
‘‘and He will. I will pray for it night and day.” Néila 
= herself hurriedly. She laid her fingers on Mitia’s 

ips. 

** May God forgive thee, Mitia ! 
ing ?” 

‘“‘ The truth only, Néila. I will work my fingers to the 
bone. I will never marry. Remember, I shall be always 
waiting for thee, and always ready.” 

Néila’s answer was a new outbreak of grief. 
one their plans had failed, and they walked on over the 
frozen field supporting and consoling each other with vague 
hopes, which each knew had no foundation. 


What art thou say- 


~ 


The day after Christmas, punctual to the appointed — 


hour, Trophime drove into the village dressed in his new 
schuba, belted in at the waist with a bright green scarf. 
The sledge in which he rode and the horse which drew it 
were both his own. 
he reached Anton’s hut, he flung the reins on the horse’s 
back, and, descending, rapped loudly. 

Anton himself opened the door and came out. 

“Ts it you?” he said. “ You are in good time, and wel- 
come.” 

He was followed by the nuptial godfather (the master 
of ceremonies), who, after exchanging greeting with the 
groom, at once took possession of him, and drove him in 
the sledge to the church. Anton stood looking after them, 
until some girls who were passing pointed at him, and 
whispered indignantly together. Then he turned and 
re-entered the hut. 
>» No one had seen Néila since the day before. The 
door of the isba had been bolted from the early morning, 
and only the nuptial godmother (the mistress of ceremo- 
nies) had been allowed to enter. Anton walked into the 


inner room where the nuptial godmother was putting the 
finishing touches to a wreath of paper roses on the 
She had dressed Néila in all her finery, 


bride’s hair. 
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He stood up, driving himself. When 
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her beads and ribbons and red-top enh unassisted and 
unhindered. 
Nastasia was rocking her withered body to and fro in 


‘the corner, but the girl herself sat like a stone. 


** Come,” said Anton, shortly. ‘ Trophime has gone to 
the church.” 

The nuptial godmother helped Néila to her feet and led 
her from the hut. Anton and Nastasia followed behind them. 
Néila moved on slowly, her eyes fixed before her. When 
she entered the church, she glanced about her once, fear- 
fully, as if seeking some one, and then sank into apathy 
again. 

Trophime had met her at the door, but she had not 
looked at him. He stood by her side at a table set below 
the altar. On it the priest’s cross and books lay ready. 
As the door of the Holy of Holies opened, the congrega- 
tion prostrated themselves. The priest entered and moved 
towards the bridal party at the table and began the cer- 
emony. At the same moment two of the young peasants 
came forward with the silver marriage-crowns, holding 
them high above the heads of the bride and groom. It 
was then only that Néila seemed to rouse for a moment 
from her trance of despair. She shrank from under the 
crown and again prostrated herself on the floor before the 
priest. The ceremony went on monotonously, and she 
rose again as she had fallen. She followed the service 
through, blindly, a mere automaton. With a scarf twisted 
about her wrist, binding it to Trophime’s, she was led three 
times around the table by the pope. Trophime placed a 
silver ring on her finger, she kissed the cross extended to 
her, and she and Trophime were man and wife. - 

‘‘ Néila will have her white veil,” whispered Masha to 
her companions; “no girl in the village has been more 
virtuous, but I could almost wish the nuptial godmother 
would deny it to her. Then we should see old Anton dis- 
graced. It would be fine to see him driven through the 
village with a halter about his neck, if they would let poor 
Nastasia off. Ah, but I would help to scoff at him, brute 
that he is!” 

Vodka (brandy) and prjanki (gingerbread) were set out 
in plenty in Anton’s isba, but with this spirit in the air 


_ towards the host, and with the bride sitting like a statue in 


the corner under the i image of the patron saint, not even reply- 
ing when spoken to, appetite was lacking. It was custom- 
ary and proper for a bride to weep, but this was some- 
thing else. 

One by one the guests dropped away, and the wedding- 
party was left to make merry alone, with what merriment 
they had. Trophime rose and stood before Néila. 

‘‘What has my wife to say to me before I go?” he 
asked. 

Néila’s eyes darkened. She looked at him im silence, 
Trophime was about to seat himself beside her, but Anton 
drew him away. 

** Come,” he said, “ why should you talk with a woman? 
Let her be. When you come back for her at the week’s 
end, you may do as you choose ; but now, if you wish to ‘be 
home before morning, you had best be starting out.” 

Trophime withdrew reluctantly. As he looked back 
again from the door, Anton laughed at him loudly. “Your 
turn will come,” he said, pushing his son-in-law before 
him. “Come, to your sledge with you, and home. In a 
week I shall expect you:to fetch her.” 

During this last week in her father’s home, no one in 
the village saw Néila’s face. She shut herself in the 
inner room of the isba, and would not be comforted. 
As for Mitia, he had disappeared from the village on the 
morning of the wedding, and his whereabouts were not 


known. 


At the end of the week, when his son-in-law came driv- 
ing into the village again, Anton, angered at the failure of 
the wedding feast, would make no second attempt at a 


_merrymaking, but a few of the more curious peasants 


straggled into the isba, unasked and unwelcomed. Tro- 
phime left his sledge standing at the door while he hurried 
through the final ceremonies, pouring a handful of copper 
coins on the table, and setting beside them a loaf of black 
bread and a dish of salt. He glanced eagerly about the 
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room, but Néila had not. yet appeared, and Nastasia was 
absent also. . 

The sound of a woman’s weeping came from the inner 
room. 

The dislike and curiosity in the faces about him irri- 
tated Trophime. 

“ There is the price of my wife, and there lie my witnesses 
that I-will support her, and her parents too, if need be,” 
he said, impatiently. “ Now for your part, Anton. ” 

Anton rose in silence and went to the inner door. As 
the nuptial godmother appeared leading Néila, whose face 
was buried in her hands, a murmur of sympathy ran around 
the room. Anton attempted to carry off the scene with a 
high hand. 

“That is well,” he said, loudly. “ It would be a dis- 
grace for a girl to leave her father’s house laughing. Take 
her, Trophime,’ 

He flung open the door as he spike. 
forward and set his powerful hands on the waist of the 
weeping girl. He lifted her from the floor and swung her 
up into his sledge as lightly as he might have lifted a 
child. 

“ There’s a man for you !” said Anton, looking around. 

In spite of himself, his voice was defiant. Néila’s 
bowed head fell against the side of the sledge. Her hands 
were still clasped to her face, and the tears dropped 
through her fingers. 
the sledge beside Trophime._ 

Anton threw two patron images, which the pope had 
previously blessed for him, into her lap. He had pro- 
vided these for the home of the new couple, as a pious 
parent should. 

Trophime jerked the reins, and they slid rapidly out of 
the village.- 

The Princess was walking in the village street, talking 
with her husband, on whose arm she leant, when the sledge 
passed them. 

Trophime and the nuptial godmother both saluted re- 
spectfully, but the Princess did not respond. She had seen 
beyond them a beautiful tear-stained face, and two helpless, 
imploring hands that were stretched out towards her. 
She pressed her husband’s arm and uttered an exclamation 
of pity. ’ 

” Oh, see, my husband, it is poor Néila! 
story.” 

The Prince glanced after the sledge indifferently. 

“Tt is the custom,” he replied, with a slight shrug. “ She 
will accept it by to-morrow.” 

He drew his wife with him down the road and returned 
to their interrupted subject ; but the Princess, looking back 
over her shoulder, did not hear him, and Néila’s last vision 


_ in the village where she left her. girl life was the pitying 


face that watched her until out of sight. 

The next day even the nuptial godmother deserted her, 
for, having settled her charge in her husband’s home, her 
task was over and she returned to Evanovka. 

Néila was left alone with Trophime and his father and 
her new duties. 

“ She is a fine wife for you, Trophime,” said the old 
father after a few days of trial. ‘You have chosen well. 
She has been with us but a little while, and the isba is as 
clean as the snow when it-falls, and for her cooking—!” 

The old man smacked his lips. He loved his creature 
comforts, and his wife had been dead a year. 
“Yes, you have done well,” he repeated. 
- good girl, too. 
church to-day.” 

Trophime shook his head. He was not so satisfied. 
He went into the hut and left the old man sitting on the 
- bench outside. 

Néila, with the white veil of purity still on her hair, 
which was now coiled close as a married woman’s, was sit- 
ting by the table, her head resting in her arms. 


The pope gave her the white veil at the 


went up to her frowning. As he touched her shoulder she 
raised her head, but did not speak. She drew a bowl of 
potatoes towards her, and began to prepare them for cook- — 
ing. Trophime stood looking at her, still frowning. Néila’s 
face had altered in those few days. 
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*‘ What is it ?” he said, harshly. ‘‘ What are you fretting 
for? You have more than any girl in Evanovka, or Raga-— 
zan either, for that.” 

_ Néila glanced around the comfortable isba indifferently. 

‘‘T told you how it would be,” she answered, listlessly. 

Trophime sneered. 

“So that is it. You would rather live in a rabbit- 
warren ?” 

Néila’s eyes flashed. He knew how to rouse her. 
‘Then I might be able to breathe,” she muttered ; “here I 
am choked and smothered.” 

She moved her hands as if pushing away the walls about 
her. Trophime advanced towards her threateningly. | 

“ Have a care,” he said, warningly. ‘Thou swimmest 
in shallow waters.” 

Niila rose to her feet before him. She spread out her 
arms— 

“ Strike!’ she cried, passionately. ‘Beat me to death. 
Then L might breathe. ” 

Trophime lifted his hand, advancing yet nearer. She 
stood unwincing, her eyes defying him. With a quick 
movement, before she realized his intention, Trophime, 
laughing loudly, flugg his arms about her. 

“ Aha! my wild hawk, I know how to tame you. What! 
must a husband fight for a kiss ?” 

_ Néila struggled violently. 

“Let me go!” she panted. “Let me go before I kill 

ou.” 
’ From the doorway the old man laughed a dry, cackling 
laugh. 
_ Fighting already !? he wheezed, in his cracked high 
voice. ‘ Does a peasant-girl love her man until he beats 
her? No.” 


Trophime again laughed loudly 


* Do you hear that? Mother of God, how strong my 
wife is! Have done, I tell you.” 7 
_ “What did I say?” croaked the old man. 

He was a Little Russian moujik, and had his own ideas 
‘Beat her, Trophime, and she will kiss your | 


Trophime raised his hand, still laughing boisterously. 
He struck Néila a sharp blow on the arm, and she ceased 
struggling instantly. 

‘That fetches iove, does it?” said Trophime, triumph- 
He bent his face to hers as he spoke, but with the 
same unexpected vehemence with which she had repulsed 


his first kiss at that fatal meeting in the isba, Néila placed 
her hands on his breast, thrust him staggering from her, 
and fled from the door. 


At the back of the town grew a thick wood, pierced by 
a path which led through it windingly. It was into this 


refuge that the flying figure plunged. She ran like the 
-wind—anywhere, so that it was away from the hated isba 


and Trophime. 


There was no pursuit; she did not expect it. Trophime 


knew as well as she that every flying step must be retraced. 
-Yet Néila ran on and on, her white veil fluttering in the 
‘wind. The sharp report of a gun and a sharper cry of 
-animal pain checked her suddenly. In the path, almost 


at her feet, lay a brown hare, its limbs twitching in death. 
A man’s figure broke from the brushwood at the side of 


the path and came towards her. 


It was Mitia. 

His gun fell from his hand, he stretched out his arms, 
and with a cry like that of the wounded hare Neila flung 
herself on his breast. 

Mitia spoke first. His face was as altered as her own 

“TT have found work on a farm not a verst away.” 
His voice sank to a whisper. ‘“Néila, how is it with 


thee ?” 


Néila withdrew herself from his clasp, her face inflamed 


with fury. She struck back the sleeve from her arm with 
Trophime . 


a passionate gesture and held it towards him. The arm 


above the elbow was bruised and angry. Mitia caught 


her back to him, uttering a stifled cry. 
His arms trembled as they held her, drawing her closer to 


him. 


The white veil, loosened from its fastenings, fluttered 
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‘inte her head to the ground where the blood of the dead’ 


hare stained and soiled it. 


“TI hate him!” she whispered fiercely. “ God in heaven ! 
I hate him!” 
Alas! Undisciplined, half-civilized; unmoral rather than 


immoral, could there be but one ending? The whispers 
which soon crept about the village became open rumor, the 
rumor certainty, and popular sympathy was with Mitia and 
Néila. 

There were some wha believed that Trophime might 
have made a good husband had that been permitted him; 
however it may have been, curses and blows seemed to 
render Néila but more openly reckless. 

In the Greek Church divorce is not allowed ; however 
wronged the husband, however guilty the wife, they must 

live out their lives—the mockery of a unit. 
One cold day in the following autumn, as old Anton 
stood in his doorway, he saw a woman’s figure come toiling 
over the snow towards the isba. She did not speak, but 
fell on her knees before him with trembling, uplifted 
hands. 


It was Neila. She had walked over the thirteen versts 


from Ragazan alone and through the snow. Was this the 
same Néila who had left that door not a year before? 
Anton had not recognized her. 

“Back you shall go!” he cried, furiously. 
will throw you in the cart and drive you back.” . 

Néila did not reply. She closed her eyes and shud- 

dered. 

Nastasia came out from the hut and whispered entreat- 
ingly to Anton. 

She lifted her child from the snow and led her in. 

That night Néila’s child was born. 

God is very merciful. When the spirit is high and will 
not bend or break, however bruised and tortured by man, 
He will often render the body frail, and open a way by 
which the overtaxed soul may escape. 

With the morning, the whole village knew that Néila 
lay dying in her father’s isba. Word was sent to the other 
village, but Trophime did not come. 

Later in the day, Mitia crept into the room and sat by 
the bedside, his face buried in his hands. He had run 
over the thirteen versts which Néila had toiled through 
the day before, and he was in time. 

“Let them be,” whispered Nastasia; ‘ what harm 
now?” 

But Anton, shaking his head, obstinately laid a rough 
hand on Mitia’s shoulder and pointed to the door. The 
young peasant raised his face for a moment—and Anton 
moved away from him into the outer room. 

Mitia did not stir from the bedside. : 

When the end came, Niila’s last breath was 7 in 
his arms; her eyes were set on his face. Mitia laid her 
back on the: sheepskins and staggered from the door. : 

He stood before old Anton, and spoke thickly. | 

“ Anton, if you and Nastasia will keep the child, I will 
pay you for it. Is it agreed ?” 

“Tt is agreed,” Anton answered. He knew then that 
all was over. 

When the funeral procession wound through the fields, 
it was followed by all the village, and Trophime was walk- 
ing after the coffin as chief mourner ; but it was on Mitia 
that all eyes were turned with sympathy, and Trophime 
was looked at askance. 

He saw, and resented sullenly. When the poor body 
was prepared for burial, marks had been found upon it as 
damning to the husband as the writing on the wall. 

With no word spoken to him, and himself speaking to 
no one, Trophime mounted his cart and drove to his home. 

There he married shortly after, with little trouble. 

Mitia has never married. Broken and old at twenty, 
he lives, but lives only to minister to the wants of Néila’s 
mother and Néila’s child. 


Myself, I 


Thus the story of Néila ends, to be forgotten in time 
among a hundred others more or less similar. 
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An Ideal Idleness 


By Francis S. Palmer 


It is a warm day in midsummer, and a fisherman is fol- 


lowing along a trout-brook. The stream runs through the 


forest—through hard-wood groves, which, owing to their 
scant underbrush, look almost like English parks ; through | 
mossy evergreen glades, where every sound and color is 
subdued; through rocky ravines, down which the water 
hurries with fretful plaints against the bowlders in its path, 
till at last it finds an outlet in a mountajn lake. 

To-day it is evident that all the wood.life is prepared to” 
be lazy—even the trout, that are wont to rush so eagerly 
at worm or fly. Now the fisherman begins to feel the 
influence of this all-pervading inertia, and finally he lays 
down his pole and stretches himself out on the brook’s 
bank. Close to his side is a,sound of rippling water, cool 
and soothing; while the spreading top of a maple keeps 
off the sun. 

The bank here is covered with thick moss—a pleasant 
couch waiting for some one to come and use it. In the 
economy of the woods, nothing is permitted to exist for 
itself only ; the saplings have their own life, but must also 
furnish leaves and twigs to the deer, and bark to the nib- 
bling hares. No plant or animal is entirely selfish ; and 
so’this humble moss, since if cari do little else, is ready to 
serve as a resting-place for the weary. 

There is an old saying that goes “ Best ease is free ease ” 
—or the ease bought with too much labor of preparation 
is hardly worth having. And this thought, though it may 
not be very profound, suggests one great delight of the 
woods: everything is free—is natural. No one but tireless 
Nature has labored. No eyes have ached, no back has 
become bent, in the making of this couch of moss; no 
hands have toiled to rear the grateful shade of the maple. 
The refreshing splash and ripple of the brook is freely, 
unconsciously given. 

The voluptuaries of the East were close students of the 
art of idleness. Lounging on their cushions, they listened 
to soft music and watched the movements of dancing 
slaves. Other slaves waved cooling fans, and, if their 
masters were exposed to the sun, held silken canopies 
above them. The Eastern prince thought that the pleas- 
ures of idleness could be no further perfected. But the 
dancers must often have grown weary; the slaves holding 


_the canopies fainted in the sun; the fan-bearers and the 


musicians doubtless wondered at the un just fate which 
condemned them to labor in order that others might enjoy. 
No Indian rajah or Persian lord ever reclined upon a 
more easy couch than this one on which the fisherman 
stretches himself. ‘The brook makes the most delightful 
of music. Sunbeams dancing on leaf and moss and rip- 
= are as pleasant to watch as the movement of weary 
slaves. 

Nor do the sights and sounds of the woods lack variety. 
The music of the water is mingled with the twitter of forest 
birds—thrushes and wood-sparrows ; the songful enthusiasm 
of their annual youth is past, but the midsummer notes are 
full of happiness, and tell of nests well stocked with little 
ones. Squirrelschirp and chatter. The dead leaves strewing 
the ground are of every shade of brown and red and yellow; 
and the slender shafts of sunlight, which dart down through 
the breeze-stirred foliage overhead, never fall twice upon 
colors that are exactly similar. 

The trout-fisherman, half dreamy, half observant, and 
wholly happy, has lain there till the long, warm summer 
afternoon is drawing to aclose. The shy little wood-crea- 
tures that love the dusk come out of their hiding-places 
and run about near him, quite fearless of his motionless 
figure. Delicate, mouselike creatures are here ; and flying- 
squirrels, in soft gray draperies. A mink trots over the 
wet bowlders in the brook’s bed, and, conscious of its own 
importance, eyes the man suspiciously. © 

Darkness is coming on, and it is time for the trout-fisher- 
man to go home. He leaves the mossy bank regretfully, 


half persuaded that idleness, and not work, is man’s chief 
blessing. 
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HE unrivaled organization of the Church of 
Rome has ever been the admiration and 
the study of the non-Catholic world. To 
briefly indicate the lines upon which one 
Catholic church conducts its parochial 
work in the city of New York is the pur- 
pose of this paper. While uniform ex- 
cellence is not claimed for all Catholic parish work.here or 
elsewhere, the framework is everywhere identical. 

Perhaps no parish in the United States exemplifies more 
effectively the progressive spirit of the Church, its adapta- 
bility to all climes, all governments, than the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, at Fifty-ninth Street and Ninth Ave- 
nue, this city—the mouthpiece of the Paulist community. 
No part of New York City has developed more rapidly 
within the past ten years than the section west of Central 
Park and above Fifty-ninth Street, where lifts the massive 
facade of St. Paul. .In their parochial work the Paulist 
Fathers endeavor to keep pace with the rapid growth of 
the district committed to their care. During the past five 
years the erection within the parish of large tenement- 
houses, with so-called accommodations for twenty families, 
presents a problem not without interest to the social re- 
former. 

The Paulists is the first Catholic religious order organized 
to work in the United States. It was founded in 1859 by five 
American priests—Isaac Hecker, Clarence Walworth, Au- 
gustine Hewitt, George Deshon, and Francis Boher—off- 
shoots of Brook Farm, Smith- 
lands, and the Church of 
England. Previous to their 

itinerant missions a priest with- 
out a foreign accent was un- 
known to the Catholic pulpit of 
America. The Paulists were 
established by a papal brief, 
and are governed in their work 
by the bishops of the United 
States. Father Hewitt, of the 
Washington University, is the 
Superior of the order and the 
rector of St. Paul. In his ab- 
sence Father Deshon controls parochial affairs. 

Parish work is divided into departments, each under the 
personal supervision of a director. In keeping with the 
spirit of the founder, Father Hecker, who believes that 
‘‘the most successful worker for a people’ s sanctification 
should be kindred to them by conviction and by sympathy 
in all that concerns their political and social life,” the 
Paulists strive to meet the wants of the whole individual. 
To this end they endeavor to keep in touch with the daily 
lives of every creature within the fold. 

To reach the children is their first solicitude. The 
Sunday-school organized in 1860 by Father Hewitt is the 
result of personal visits to every home in the parish. The 
actual attendance at present is 1,600. Parents are urged 
to foster the spiritual growth of their children by demand- 
ing the study of the catechism lesson at home. The indif- 
ferent co-operation of parents with teachers in this matter 
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led, in 1878, to the introduction of a week-day class, which | 
secure good fruit, Christian doctrine, urge the Paulists, . 
must receive the time and attention usually allotted every ~ . 
secular branch of study—hence the week-day classes. — 


continues to the present, with gratifying results. 


_ This system has been thoroughly tested under the super- 
vision of experienced teachers. The Sunday-school is 
graded. Children are admitted to the first or senior grade 
at the age of fourteen years. The second grade includes 


those who have made their first communion and received - 
The third grade is composed of children 
over ten years of age preparing for first communion. 


confirmation. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


XIV.—A Roman Catholic Parish — 
By Lida Rose McCabe 


They receive one year’s special instruction preparatory to 
the reception of the sacrament. The fourth grade is con- 
fined to children of from six to ten years, and is sub- 
divided into first confession and prayer classes, etc. 
Scholars in each grade have the same lessons—five ques- 
tions of the catechism. The marking i is } uniform, and pro- 
motion is- the reward of suc- 
cessful examination. In 1880 
a Normal School of Christian 
Doctrine was established. It 
includes a three years’ course 
of instruction. A good per- 
centage in a written exami- 
nation entitles the scholar at © 
the end of the course to grad- 
uation. Here the Sunday- 
school finds its teachers. | 

So full of life, color, human 
interest, are the Sunday morn- 
ing sessions that rarely now © 
does a scholar fail to pursue 
the advanced course. - 

To be a teacher is the early 
ambition of each child. One nencher to every twelve 
scholars is the assignment. Most of the teachers at pres- 
ent have grown up in the Sunday-school. The service of 
all is gratuitous. Prizes, medals, and a roll of honor stim-. 
ulate and encourage. Besides the regular catechism lesson 
on week-days, there is a practical instruction on the sub- 
ject matter of the lesson by the reverend director, Father 
McMillan, who ably supervises all the schools, library, and 
reading circles. Children of every race, color, and social 
condition meet on common. ground in the huge chapel 
beneath the church. With all the joyousness of children 
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off for a holiday they come tripping to their places. 


“Everybody seems so happy!” was the spontaneous 
remark of a non-Catholic minister who recently visited 
the school under the impression that the attendance was 


the result of coercion. 


In long lines new-comers wait to be registered and as- 
signed places, while the bench near the main entrance is 
rarely without young men or women desirous to teach. 
Mass precedes catechism, which lasts an hour. Each 
child has a pictorial prayer-book with hymns. In unison 
they repeat in English the prayers that the priest says at 
the altar in Latin. The hymns are announced by the 
director, who also reads in English the Gospel of the day 
while the same is pronounced in Latin by the officiating 
priest. 

Congregational singing is a potent aid to devotion at St. 
Paul’s, and powerful to at- 
tract and retain the children’s 
interest. The Paulists’ Sys- 
tem of musical instruction is 
unique. All the vocal litur- 
gical service of the church is 
sung by a volunteer organ- 
ized choir of men and boys 
governed by special regula- 
tions. The form of melody is 
the Gregorian chant. Forty- 
five men and fifty-five. boys, 
vested in canonical choir 
dress, under the instruction of 
the choir-master and organ- 
ist, Mr. Edmund G. Hurley, 
comprise the churchchoir. The Musical Union, organized 
in 1885 by the graduates of the Sunday-school, is restricted 
tothe young women. The Union gives one quarter of /ree 
instruction in vocal music to the graduates and teachers 
of the Sunday-school, and friends introduced by them. 
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There are classes for beginners and advanced readers. A 
musical atmosphere is thus constantly developing. Father 
Casserly, as master of church ceremonies, has charge of 
this work. He is also about to open an industrial night- 
school to working-girls irrespective of creed. An experi- 
enced dressmaker, typewriter, and milliner have each vol- 
unteered to lend their services as instructors. 
The Paulists are vigorous advocates of the apostolate 
of the press, recognizing in the printing-press one of the 
highest opportunities for religion. For seven years they 
published in book form the sermons delivered from their 
pulpit. In 1865 the “Catholic World,” which holds its 
own with the best periodic literature, was established, and 
later the Catholic Publication Society was incorporated. 
For more than twenty years “The Young Catholic,” an illus- 
trated story paper, has been distributed gratis to the Sunday- 
school, while a library of five thousand choice volumes 
circulates throughout the parish. No small portion of the 


Sunday-school children are from the tenement districts. 


During the week, while the parents are at work, these 
children were literally turned into the streets until the 
Paulists opened in their parochial day-school a kinder- 
garten. Eighty children of from four to six years have thus 
_ been rescued from the pernicious influence of the streets. 
The kindergarten is an all-day session. Finding many 
deserving women willing to work, but unable to leave their 
children alone, the laity of the parish established, two 
years ago, at No. 473 West Fifty-seventh Street, St. Joseph’s 
Day Nursery and Free Employment Bureau. Here, by the 
payment of five cents, mothers may leave their babes know- 
ing that they will receive proper shelter and care. Every 
denomination is welcome to the nursery. During the 
past year it received 14,446 children, while 28,892 meals 
were served, 27 situations procured, and days’ work given 

177 deserving women. To 
the nursery the kindergarten 
children are sent at the noon 
hour for a hot dinner, and 
thus again they are pro- 
tected from the contamina- 
tion of the street to which 
they would otherwise be 
Z,, forced by the mother’s ab- 

.sencefromhome. Evening 
also finds them here wait- 
ing their return from the 
-day’s toil. 

Bevies of mothers with 
broods of fledgelings nightly 
turn from St. Joseph’s to 
mount the dismal tenement 
lodgings, where in the chil- 

| i dren’s prattle of the day’s 
_ doings material wretchedness vanishes. Since the establish- 
ment of the kindergarten and the day nursery, crime and 
vice and charitable appeals to the conference of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, which distributes the general philanthropic 
work of the parish, have perceptibly diminished. Kinder- 
garten and day nurseries are undoubtedly the most potent 
means yet devised for rescuing the children of poverty and 
crime, and their introduction into every parish cannot be 
too strongly urged. Good day nurseries will eventually 
diminish the number of orphan and foundling asylums, 
thereby strengthening the filial ties—the latter too often 
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-- completely obliterated. The Paulists hope shortly to intro- 


duce a cooking and manual school. The boys and young 
men have a sympathetic director in Father Hughes. 
Rarely do children remain at the day-schooi after four- 
teen, the age at which the law permits them to go to work. 
More frequently eleven and twelve, despite the law, finds 
them breadwinners. To retain the influence gained in 


the school-room a night class of Christian doctrine is 


held once a week, at which the boys are encouraged to 
pursue self-improvement at home. A large proportion 
join the Cadets of St. Paul, a military organization of 
boys from fourteen to twenty-one years of age—all pledged 
to total abstinence. 


“The Paulist pulpit,” to quote Archbishop Ireland, 


.cClub. In furnishing” it the 
personal taste of the mem- 
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‘opened death-dealing batteries upon the saloon when the 
saloon-keeper was the hero in State and Church.” With 
unabated zeal the cause of temperance, under.the general 
direction of Father Brady, continues, as the Excise Boards 
of the past dozen years will attest. By personal appeals to 
the Board they have succeeded in diminishing and scattering 


‘the saloons in the parish, and the work will not cease 


until every dram-shop is wiped out. All saloons in the 
vicinity of the church now 
close early and on Sundays, 
and do not sell to minors. | 
Temperance is one of the 
cardinal principles of the 
Spalding Literary Union, 
which numbers three hun- 
dred young men overtwenty- 
one years of age. The 
splendid club-house in Si 
tieth Street, near Colum 
Avenue, cost $20,000. 
is replete with the comforts 
and luxuries of the model 
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bers was consulted. “We 

wish to cultivate the taste,” said Father Hughes. ‘“ When 
they have homes of their own, they will then know how to 
furnish them artistically.” The club is open afternoon and 
evenings. It aims to be an aid rather than a substitute 
for the home ; consequently there is no café. Last spring 


the me.nbers added to the club-house a gymnasium. To 


lessen the expense, they literally built it themselves. A 
large proportion are mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, etc. Every one lent a helping hand. The 


natty bank-clerk and the bustling lawyer, after banking 


hours and court session, donned overalls and carried bricks 
or mortar with the humblest of the craft. In common 
brotherhood they now enjoy their cozy and inviting 


gymnasium, and take just pride in its ownership. The 


Spalding Union has given many of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas, | 
The Ozanam Reading Circle gathers together every 


Monday evening the young women—largely teachers, — 


clerks, typewriters, etc.—to discuss Catholic authors and 
letters, and the current literature of the day. 

The Church of St. Paul has a seating capacity of three 
thousand, and five thousand have often gathered in its 
spacious aisles, especially on occasions of Grand Army 
Reunions inspired by Father Elliott, the hero of fifteen 


battles on the Federal side, and one of the most vigorous — 


thinkers and eloquent speakers of the order. Though the 
immense edifice is thronged at eight masses on Sunday 
and days of obligations, it is impossible in so fluctuating a 
district to estimate in numbers the congregation. The 
power that draws the children to Sunday-school peoples 
the five o’clock mass with the horny sons of toil, who, with 
dinner-pails in hand and heads bowed in prayer, consecrate 
the day which the need of bread and the rapacity of men 
compel them to pass in labor on the railroads or in the 
shops. It is chiefly the material contributions and the 


responsive faith of these humble toilers that make possible 
the educational and humanitarian philanthropy of the | 


Paulists, the key to whose masterly organization is found 
in the words of their patron, St. Paul: “ First the natural 
man, then the spiritual.” 


Chillingworth declared that “the Bible is Protestantism.” 


If this be true, then Protestantism is not Christianity, for Chris-. 


tianity is not a book; it is God revealed and possessed. The 
object of the ideal Sunday-school is not to make children 
familiar with the Bible, but through the Bible to make them 
acquainted with God. Thejideal Sunday-school is not measured 
by the numbers attending, the amount of Bible crammed me- 
mortter or otherwise, vociferation in singing, or even punctilious 
order in deportment. It is measured by the quality and 
degree of faith, hope, and love enkindled in the hearts of the 
pupils, 
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Snowflakes 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garment shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 
—Longfellow. 


How People Live 


II.—In a Tobacco District 
By Martha M. Williams 


It lies along the historic parallel, thirty-six degrees, 
thirty minutes; southerly on Tennessee soil, northerly on 
that of Kentucky. It was peopled from Virginia and the 
Carolinas. You find in it still the manners, customs, laws, 
of the seaboard States, grown, it may be, a little lusty on 
these limestone lands. No adequate account but . must 
take a backward look at conditions precedent. Before the 


war the infrequent town was a place of languid business, © 


wholly vassal to the country round about. Wealth, intel- 
ligence, culture, lay in large measure with the rural resi- 
dents. 

At the top of the scale came the rich planter, with acres 
by the thousand, negroes by the fifties or hundreds, and a 
crop of so many hogsheads as often to fetch him a hatful 
of bundred-dollar bills. Next to him was the small 


planter, whose few “ hands” made a good living for white 


and black, but who never laid up money, growing. richer 
only by natural accretion. Socially he was upon the plane 
of the richest—widely different in that respect to the farmer 
who tilled his own acres by help of his wife and children. 

He got all courtesy from his richer neighbor, besides 
cordial help in time of sickness or trouble. If business 
sent him into the planter’s house, he found himself a guest 
of honor; all the same, he knew well that social intimacy 
was out of the question. At church, abroad, or in public 
assemblies he and his were sure of the nicest consideration 
from the ruling class. There the matter ended; nor did 
he quarrel with the ordering of things. 
kept separate from the “low-down poor whites,” who 
moved every year, made no pretense of farming, but were 
blacksmiths, horse-doctors, rough Jacks-of-all-trades. 

Time’s whirligig has indeed brought revenges. Now 
the towns, grown, and flourishing in city airs, with city con- 
veniences, come near to owning the country round about 
them. The planters—good lack !—are gone—into town, 
bankruptcy, the graveyard. ‘The few who have kept their 
land have largely increased their holding, but almost never 
live upon it. Instead, they rent their farms, or have them 
worked on shares—their share, either way, being usually 
the lion’s. 

For almost the whole export tobacco crop for fifteen 
years past has cost more than it has come to. A variety 
of causes must answer for the fact—most notably the 
Regie contractor, who takes three-fourths of the product. 
In France, Spain, and Italy tobacco is a Government 
monopoly. Each country advertises for so many thousand 
hogsheads of a particular grade, the contract, of course, 
going to the lowest responsible bidder. One firm usually 
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contract price. 
ers out of debt to the warehouseman or loose dealer who 


For he in turn. 
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supplies all three Governments, and naturally aims to 
secure the tobacco necessary as far as possible under the | 
Result, prices that do not pay the grow- 


has advanced money to make it, at interest running from 
twelve to twenty per cent. 7 
Among planters who tried to live and work in old ways 
under new conditions, there is often decadence truly piti- 
ful. In a few extreme cases, men whose sons went through 
Yale or the University of Virginia have grandsons of — 
voting age who can neither read nor write; yet they are 
not heavy and loutish. Manner, intelligence, abide, though 
hard conditions forbid development. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the free school is in large measure responsible 
for their ignorance. The few weeks it kept yearly, sufficed 
to salve the parental conscience; though, what with | 
insufficient and inefficient teaching, and irregular attend- 
ance, to learn anything would have been in the nature of 
a miracle. By the time a youth realizes his lack of learn- 
ing, bitterly as he may deplore it, he is usually ashamed to 
confess it by beginning at a-b-c. When he becomes “ his 
own man,” his ambition is to own a watch, a waxed mus- 
tache, a Sunday suit, a breech-loading gun, a horse and 
buggy, with which last he takes about, to bran-dance or 
“big meeting,” “ the prettiest little gal in the county, oh !” 
Very seldom does he attain all these things, though in 
hope of them he either rents a farm or takes one on 
shares, and works, works from dawn to dusk about two- 
thirds of the days of the year. The rest he spends in 
hunting, fishing, visiting, or riding around “to see -if he 
can’t better himself.” Saturday evening, invariably, he 
goes to the store, except when he spends the day in town. 
Generally he is a dead shot,*a rider excellent to reckless- 
ness, is learned in the mysteries of “old sledge” and 
poker, dances with more of vigor than grace, habitually 


smokes and chews tobacco, and drinks whenever he feels — 


able to afford it. 

_ The small planter. and his ex-slave now often “live 
neighbors” in comity and goodfellowship, though of 
course without the slightest approach to social equality. 
The more enterprising of the planter’s sons have gone away 
—to town or Texas. The eldest, youngest, or dullest may 
remain to keep up the homestead in ramshackle fashion. 
Even rented farms do not wear so thriftless an air as these 
whose active tenant “don’t feel like puttin’ in extry licks 
fer other folks’s benefit.” 

In striking contrast are a good few of the non-slavehold- 
ing farmers. Asa class they had no more of industry, less 
perhaps of judgment and foresight, than their wealthier 
neighbors. But they had what the others wholly lacked— 


the habit of small savings, no less than the crowning mercy 


of having always something to sell—eggs, fowls, butter, 
beeswax, vinegar, sweet potatoes, wool, honey, garden prod- 
ucts, or dried fruit—in addition to their regular crops. 
What wonder if now their quaint double log houses have 
been spruced and smartened with weather-boards and 
paint, have broken out into piazzas, bay windows even— 
if inside there are gay carpets and chromos, fashion maga- 
zines, the county paper, silver forks at table, a parlor, a 
piano, and wonderful young women from boarding-school 
who have even heard of Chautauqua! One son may be a 
doctor or a minister, another hopefully embarked in com- 
merce or the law. ‘The farm most likely has absorbed the 
choice lands of contiguous plantations, yet the household 
keeps up on broad acres the thrift it learned on narrow 
ones. If now and again some out-at-elbows aristocrat 
sneers, “* The bottom rail is on top,” the consciousness of 
full barns, a swelling bank account, is more than suffi- 
cient to rob the sneer of its sting. 

The country storekeeper is a power in the land. Usually 
he is a big farmer as well; certainly always a loose- 
tobacco dealer. He buys his stock cheap for cash, sells 
it dear upon long time, secures himself by mortgages of 
the growing crop, which he takes at the lowest market 
price and pays for wholly in the store. Naturally, he 
flourishes like a green bay tree. His house is spick and 


span, his fences ship-shape, his outbuildings even re- 
joice in a coat of paint.. His wife sets the fashion ; his 
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sons may go to college—by and by even to Congress or 
the Governor’s chair. He is genial, courteous, hospitable 
—and hard as the nether millstone. 

- Last of all come the negroes, who make up the bulk of 
hired farm-hands and “croppers.” Perhaps ten per cent. 
of the ex-slaves have bought land and live upon it, nota 
few in rude plenty, the rest in the most haphazard, hand to- 
mouth fashion. A great handicap to the aspiring ones is 
the jealousy of their own race, which this case may fairly 

‘illustrate. 

' Freedom found Jim Beveridge with a good knowledge 
of farm work, health, strength, the plenishing of his cabin, 
a healthy wife, and six small children. He hired to his 
old. master as foreman, his wife as cook. Their joint 
wage was two hundred dollars yearly, besides a house, fire, 
and food for all. In three years he had saved five hun- 
-dred dollars, besides buying a blind mare that his old 
master would sell cheap. Next Jim bought a hundred 
acres of fairish land, agreeing to give for it one thousand 
dollars. He paid three hundred down, knocked up 
a cabin on it, and moved home. Six years later he 
owned, free of debt, the land, a four-roomed house with a 
lightning-rod to it, a four-mule team, wagon and harness, 
.a fine young mare and buggy, stock of all sorts, good out- 
buildings, notably a big shed-barn, in which hung his 
whole tobacco crop—ten thousand pounds. 

March. winds blew, it dry as tinder. At midnight the 
dogs set up a fearful barking. ‘Tén minutes later all the 
-sky was red., The barn and its contents burned like flax. 
Jim’s neighbors, black and white, were properly sympathetic 
—though more than one of the blacks said aside, “Jim, 
he hard man—got so biggity, sence he ride in dat dar 
buggy, dey ain’t no livin’ wid ’im.” 

All Jim himself said was, “ Dey sha’ n’trun meout.” He 
planted a bigger crop, built a bigger barn. At housing- 
time it stood full to bursting. The night before Christmas 
it, too, went up in flame and smoke. As it burned, Jim 
said aloud, “ Dey calls me biggity an’ uppity. I’m gwine 
git up from here.” In six weeks he had sold his home for 
less than half its value and moved to Kansas, where he is 
- now, beyond doubt, a valued and valuable citizen. 

In the mass the blacks will never reach his measure of 
energetic thrift. Notwithstanding, they are far and away 
the best laboring population in the world ; alert, intelligent, 
-cheerfully obedient, generously responsive to a call for 
extra effort. Wage-hands—boys and mien generally—get 
from three to twelve dollars a month, besides board and 
lodging. Three times a day they eat ‘their fill of hot corn 
bread, fat bacon, buttermilk, and molasses, supplemented 
at noon by coarse vegetables—beans, peas, cabbage, pota- 
toes, or greens. ‘‘ Croppers”—men with families—who feed 
themselves, fare nothing like so well. Nor does their share 
-of the crops sell for what they might make as wages. In 
dividing, no account is taken of what has been made out- 
side. Often the cropper himself works out the best half of 
the time, leaving his own planting to the mercy of wife and 
children. On this account, as well as of its greater free- 
dom, the share system appeals peculiarly to the dark mind. 
Hired hands, of whatever complexion, must rise when the 
bell rings at four o’clock in the morning, go out and come 
in at the same brazen bidding. Croppers rise at their 
leisure, eat at their pleasure, and feel that they can take 
days off without a by-your-leave to anybody. 

Christmas turns the tables with a vengeance. Money 
for it is almost the sum of rural felicity. Hirelings 
have usually from one to forty dollars due them. The 
cropper depends on the “children’s patch” or “ wife’s 
crop.” Tobacco is the hinge on which turn all the year’s 
finances. The main crop, bound to landlord, factor, store- 
keeper, is seldom marketed before March or April. So 
out of the scant extra hundreds of pounds must come 
‘Christmas for everybody, great or small. 

Country stores in the year’s last two weeks see many a 
piteous sight. ‘They make a brave show of gay shawls and 


hoods and comforters, plaid linsey, red-topped boots, red- 
der candy, gorgeous fireworks, besides the regular mis- 
cellaneous stock. Each moist day sees a line of wagons 
before them, all too scantly laden with the brown, pungent 
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weed. Each has a small boy for driver, with a woman 
sitting beside him, and half a dozen smaller children 
tumbling about behind “the crop.” When it is sold, 
weighed, paid’ for, what wrinkling of brows, what consulta- 
tion betwixt black mothers and white ones, what desperate 
effort to make one dollar fill the place of three, often what 
sinking of heart, what filling of eyes, when the pressure of 
need shuts some simple hearth away from any semblance 
of Christmas cheer ! 
proposed to establish a Society for Giving People the 
Things they Do Not Need. Certainly there is no better 
field for such an one than among these poor farm-folk about 
Christmas-time. 

For the prosperous farming moiety is so small as to be 
best represented by the unknown quantity. White folk 
or black toil from year’s end to year’s end, only to find 
themselves poorer in strength, in spirit, in substance. 


Nine in ten work with capital borrowed at ruinous rates.. 


In addition, tobacco is the product wholly of hand labor. 
Edison and electricity combined could not produce a 
machine of any value to its cultivators. Worse still, every- 
thing about it, from sticking the plant in a moist hill to the 


final packing of the hands in a hogshead, requires a cramped °* 
or stooping posture—is throughout hot, hard, dirty work. - 


Besides, to raise and market it takes all of one year aud 
part of the next. The grower, of course, raises, ad interim, 
wheat, corn, hay, pork, sometimes such small deer as butter 
and wool. 

Yet life to him and his is not wholly somber. “ Going 
to meetin’” is a favorite social resource. The blacks 
take it every Sunday—assembling about twelve o’clock, 
and preaching, praying, singing, and shouting well into 
Monday morning. Besides that, they affect school turn-outs, 
barbecues, and Christmas-trees. The “ festival,” though, 
is the occasion of occasions. Anybody may give one— 
he has only to secure a vacant cabin, have its location 
read out at church the Sunday beforehand, also whether 
there is to be a “free do’,” or who enters in pays there a 
nickel. After that he invests in candy, cake, lemonade, 
nuts, and raisins, puts a counter across one corner, and 
awaits the crowd. 

If the door is free, it comes in swarms, to sing and march 
the night away. Dancing is held the deadliest of sin; 
marching is innocuous—you do not cross your feet! For 
all that it is hungry work, and thirsty. Sunday’s dawn, 
through which the revelers straggle home, rarely shows a 
remnant of stock on the corner counter. 

White folk take their piety in one deep draught—at the 
‘‘big meetin’ ” which comes in late summer or early fall. 
It lasts from é6ne week to three, and is attended in strict 
ratio to the number of convictions and conversions. 

A little earlier come the bran-dances, with barbecue 
dinner, at which the youth and beauty of the countryside 
meet to dance away a summer day in shade of a big bush 


arbor, whose earthen floor is covered with clean bran. 


Besides, there are shooting-matches and turkey-walkings 
for men alone, to say nothing of quiltings, weddings, 
funerals, and the parties without which Christmas 
week would not recognize itself, and to which all sorts and 
conditions of rural humanity are bidden and — wel- 


% 


Mlost people, when setting abont their reformation 
or conversion, are much more anzions to spend their 
lives in doing difficult or unusual things than to puri- 
fn their intentions and to renonnce self-will in the 
ordinary duties of their position; but this is a great 
mistake. Sar better make less ontward alteration as 
to actions and more inward change in the heart which 
prompts them. Chose who are leading a decent, well- 


ordered life need much more interior than exterior — 


change when then seek to become more earnest Chris- 
tians. Fenelon. 


An unorthodox philanthropist has — 
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The Spectator 


When is a Spectator not a Spectator? When he becomes so 
intensely interested in a subject that he forgets everything, 
mounts his hobby, and rides for dear life. 
looking on no longer suffices him, but pen and spectacles must be 
laid down, and the dear old Christmas games make the Spectator 
aboyagain. And just here stands confessed his hobby—namely, 
the enthusiastic keeping of the holiday spirit through the Christ- 
mastide. Let it be a royal Christmas, not the keeping of one 
day alone, but of days that lengthen to weeks. Some people 
object to the word merry, as not sacred enough to express our 
Christmas joy, but to the Spectator it conveys the idea of a pure, 
simple happiness that rings true and spontaneous like the laugh 
of a little child. We must learn to be more merry, for ill- 
nature, sarcasm, snappishness, and whatsoever is boorish and 
unlovely, are shamed to silence by the music of merriment. 


Now that the Spectator’s hobby is fairly started, he may as 
well have rein and be allowed to confess a renewed delight each 
Christmas in some of the very oldest games. After hunting the 
slipper, blowing the feather, trying to blow out the candle while 
blindfolded, and making himself so generally ridiculous that the 
small children show symptoms of growing ill from overmuch 


laughter, he is still insatiate, and, after the little ones are snugly 


tucked away for the night, he is ready after dinner for one or 
two of the games played with pencil and paper; and just here 
the Spectator would remind his married friends that these very 
games do more to quicken the young people intellectually and 
to stimulate a good-natured rivalry than all the literary clubs 
and classes put together, always provided they are carried on 
with spirit. It is needless to enumerate them, but for a genuine 
wit-sharpener commend us to the making of nonsense rhymes, 
after the — pattern of Edward Lear: 

There was an old man up a tree, 5 

Who was horribly bored by a bee. 

When they said, Does it buzz? 


‘He replied, Yes, it does— 
It’s a regular brute of a bee. 


Parents are more impatient with their own faults repeated in 
their children than with the worst form of “ original ” sin, and it 
seems that the mother country never so loathed the sin (agai 
good taste) of snobbery, even when Thackeray depicted it, as 
she does when she sees it repeated by her children over the 
sea. The Spectator has recently met some very amusing speci- 
mens of Anglomaniacs, and upon examining them in detail has 
been surprised to-find that, but for this unfortunate affectation, 
they have good sterling qualities. As a species they deserve 
passing notice. The Anglomaniac will be found generally to 
come of English extraction, and this fact will account for the 
following from an old-country paper which the Spectator has 
just received from friends in England : 


When the London fogs are at their height, one’s memory turns with longing 
towards the New World, with its fresh, brilliant, crisp air, its naturalness of 
life, and its American spontaneity. All this, except the air, Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison does away with in the first chapter of her new story in the “‘ Century,’’ 
** Sweet Bells Out of Tune,’? wherein she presents us with a collection of as 
hopeless and as artificial snobs as it is possible to meet ina day’s journey. 
These Americans have apparently spent a season in London, in the society of 
its upper Bohemians, and have perfected themselves in the most odious of 
London slang. For instance, the New York bridegroom says, **I never heard 
such a bally old idiot as that organist.’”’ ‘‘ And Jerry is so good-looking and 
such a dear,”’ says a young girl of eighteen. The society girl talks about the 
**smart set’’ of New York, and everywhere there is so rich and strange an 
English flavor in the style as to suggest a second-rate England on the other 
side of the water. It is only when American writers have the divine spark, like 
Mary E. Wilkins, that they seem able to eschew all artificiality and to portray 
faithfully the spirit of their people. Surely there is enough character and origi- 
nality in the American people not to have to borrow the faults and imperfec- 
tions of any other nationfor them. Mrs. Burton Harrison writes rather well, but 
she is an Anglomaniac of the first water, as many Virginians are, and she has not 
been enough in England to have heard English people say of more than one 
of her compatriots, ** She is so dull, so English, not a bit like an American. 
They are always nicest when they first come over, before they begin to ape us.” 


Here is a singular mixture of English good sense and English 
stupidity! No American writer has done more to bring Anglo- 


mania into the ridicule it deserves than Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
as readers of her most famous and most charming story will 
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testify. But this English editor not only has not read “ The 
Anglomaniacs,” but fails to see that Mrs. Harrison is attacking 
the very thing in American society which he accuses her of 
pandering to. . 

The Spectator’s maiden aunt has passed some seventy-five 
summers in single blessedness, and yet she thinks she under- 
stands the men better because her judgment is not blinded by 
love. It is a source of amusement to the nieces and nephews 


of the old dear to hear her declare that it is the absence of love 
athat has made her vision clear, whereas they know by happy 


experience that she has a royally loving nature that enfolds; 
even the erring ones. When, however, she dons her critical 
cap, they deem it well to give earnest heed, just as we are told 
to pay attention to what is said of us by friends or enemies in 
the heat of passion, or that we are to remember that many a 
true word is spoken in jest. One of the gravest accusations 
that this maiden aunt brings against the sterner sex is that 
directly a woman finds them in the wrong and does not acquiesce 
in all their doings she is declared unbusinesslike, and, if she 
does not believe in double-dealing, she has no idea of business 
tact, finance, diplomacy, or whatever name happens to be 
given to “every man for himself and God for us all.” She 
bases her accusation largely upon the following experience. 


Mr. Smith, a church member and a most respectable-looking 
man, brought for her inspection one day in her younger days a 
remarkably fine-looking animal as candidate for the important 
position of family horse. Her father was ill in bed, the mother 
never meddled in such matters, and it devolved upon the eldest 
daughter to settle upon the buying. The animal was a beauty, 
and arched his head and pranced in a way to conquer the most 
obdurate feminine heart as he walked up and down for inspec- 
tion. How was she to be sure that all was right? She felt 
herself helpless indeed. Just then the hired man stepped up 
and whispered in her ear, “‘ Miss Ruth, that horse will go lame 
in a few days. Ask Mr. Smith to show you his hind feet, and 
tell him they are tender.” Mr. Smith was just then in the dis- 
tance leading the horse, the latter prancing and tossing his head 
in the most approved style. Upon his return my aunt re- 
quested to see the mooted hind feet. They were, of course, 
raised for her inspection, and, as she surveyed them with an air 
between that of a horse jockey and a veterinary surgeon, she ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Mr. Smith, he’s got tender feet!” The would- 
be salesman looked at her in breathless astonishment for a 
moment, then exclaimed, with the most disgusted air imaginable, 
“ Why, Ruth Miller, the trouble with you is you’re no business 
woman !” 


“What's ina name?” A great deal, for we as normal crea- 
tures are greatly impressed by sound, even if that great English- 
man, W. Shakespeare, Esq., does imply that “it’s of no con- 
sequence, really, don’t you know!” Fancy the feelings of the 
Spectator, who has been educated to look upon the barest place, 
if hallowed by association, as holy ground, when he actually 
heard the place made beautiful by true worship called by a most 
startling name. It came about in this wise: The Spectator 
attends divine service in a church that for architectural plain- 
ness takes its place with any Quaker meeting-house. On a 
certain Sunday morning the whole congregation seemed, even 
more than was their wont, to lift up their hearts with one voice 
unto the Lord, the “ minister” was truly inspired both in prayer 
and sermon, and we had been, for the nonce at least, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The benediction was pronounced ; 
then came the hushed moment that always follows, when a tall, 
blond man in the next pew placed a monocle in his eye, threw 
his head back, stared around the building, turned to his friends, 
and drawled out, ‘‘ Oh—ah—yes, don’t you know, I never was 
in a schism shop before !” 
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The Dignity of Discrimination 


There are two classes of people in this world who are 
wearisome: those who disapprove of everything, and those 
who approve of everything. It is painful to converse 
for any length of time with a person who shows no 
discrimination, who views everything from the standpoint 
of the superlative. There is a moral laxity about these 
‘extremes that cannot fail to undermine character. Jor 
truth prevents any person from categorically putting 
in the same pigeonhole every person, incident, book, 
drama, opera, sermon, lunch, and dinner. We should 
train ourselves to discriminate, and thereby preserve 
the integrity of our minds. It is not necessary always to 
voice disapproval, but it is a sorry mind that never sees 
any cause for disapproval. That is a poor picture which 
brings everything into the foreground. Perspective is a 
law of art; it is a law of life to the honest mind. To be 
able to see the relative degree of goodness in each individual 
is a valuable mental attribute. 
than the man or woman who is constantly putting up idols, 
for such a one is invariably the first to knock them 
down. Such persons usually resent it if you call their atten- 
tion to the fact that the idol’s feet are of clay; and yet 
long before you have thought that the precious metal itself 
has any alloy, the idol has crumbled to dust, has been 
ground to powder—no atom left large enough to identify ; 
even their superlative estimates are not permanent enough 
to be remembered. It is an evidence of weakness to go 
about with a six-inch measuring-tape and think that you 
Measure the world, but it is just as great a mistake to go 
about with a tape-measure that could bind the earth, and 
expect to have all people and things which you meet fill 
that. Discrimination is an attribute of truth, the founda- 
tion of mental integrity. 


A Mother’s Helper 


The mother bringing up a family to-day may count her- 
self fortunate. Never in the history of the world has there 
been such a literature to which she could turn for help. 
_ Dietetics, hygiene, physical culture, education, spiritual cul- 
ture—each has a literature of itsown. That discrimination 


must be used in availing one’s self of this wealth is true, 


but every intelligence will find its want supplied. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, all—even the college magazines—recog- 
nize this spirit of the age, which may be called a spirit of 
the future. We have become almost unselfish in this effort 
_in behalf of the future men and women, demanding the 
best the world has to give for their present care. 

There recently came from the publishers! a book by 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, entitled “The Rights of Chil- 
dren,” that should be in the possession of every woman 
_who is brought into close relation with children, no matter 
in what capacity. It is a broad, comprehensive statement 
of a subject too little understood ; as Mrs. Wiggin wittily 
puts it, children are accorded privileges, but deprived of 
their rights. Incidents abound in the book showing the 
insight the writer has of child nature; she sees the man 
or woman in each baby, never for a moment sees the bud 
only; but the full blossom, the fruit, is seen in outline. It 
is this that makes her a valuable teacher to: parents. The 
essays of Miss Nora A. Smith, entitled ‘“* How Shall We 
~Govern Our Children ?” and “ The Magic of Together,” are 
most valuable additions to the book. | 


1 Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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The Reader’s Round-Robin 


By H. K. Armstrong 


The round-robin has a history, but this is not the time 
or the place for its telling. 

It certainly is of ancient origin, and is said by some to 
have been devised by the Greeks more than five hundred 
years before Christ. Others have ascribed it to the 
Romans, by whom it is known to have been employed as | 
early as the second century of our era. The English, too, 

Claim title to this clever device ; but its invention is usually 

‘credited to the French, and they are early known to have 
made frequent use of it in presenting petitions to their 
king. The round-robin appears both in history and in 
fiction; probably the most famous being the one addressed 
to Dr. Johnson in 1776, praying him to revise and rewrite 
in English the Latin epitaph which he had prepared for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith. 

The adaptation of the round-robin which appears just 
below is wholly American, and is without literary or his- 
toric associations; but it is interesting, and it deserves to 
be more widely known than at present, because it shows, 
first, that it is possible for readers and lovers of books 
living in small towns and villages without public libraries 
to have access to a good selection from current literature 
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THE LIBRARY CLUB. fl 
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at an expense of less than half a cent per day; and because 
it shows, second, a most simple, convenient, and practi- 
cal plan for the organization and management of a club 
with such an end in view. 

This round-robin has been in use by the book club for 
which it was originally prepared for eight years, and for 
shorter periods by other similar clubs which have since 
adopted it. 

It speaks for itself, and it tells its story so clearly and so 
simply that but little further explanation of the {plan and 
working of the club is necessary. | 

** The Library Club ” comprises twenty-six members, the 
ideal number for a club of this kind, as every member is 
allowed a fortnight for reading each volume, and all of the 
books complete their circuit of the club with the calendar 
year. 

The name of each member is underscored on the round- 
robin which is in the volume assigned to him, and a calen- 
dar showing “every other Saturday” is annexed, which 
gives the dates of delivery and makes it possible to locate 
any volume at all times during the year. 

- When this club was organized, each member suggested 
one or more books to be purchased, and from these sugges- 
tions the first list was made up;-since then, however, it 
has been found more satisfactory to have the books all 
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chosen and purchased by a committee, who invite sugges- 
tions from all of the members before making their decision. 

One reason for the success of this club has been the 
simplicity of its machinery ; its annual and only meeting 
is held in November, when the disposition of the books of 
the closing year is determined upon, and the committee 
for the coming year chosen. | 

The committee select, purchase, cover, and distribute 
the books, one to each member. This done, all is done; 
and, thus created, the club lives and moves and has its 
being for a twelvemonth. | 

Various plans for disposing of the books will of course 
suggest themselves; in this instance they have been given 
to the library of the public school in the village where the 
club is located. : 

In the past eight years more than two hundred volumes 
have been added to the library in this way; and it is 
gratifying to learn from the librarian that these books are 
among those most frequently called for by the students. 

The very small assessment fixed by this club—amount- 
ing to but three cents a week—has been found sufficient 
to pay for the twenty-six books, for covers, for printing 
the round-robin which is pasted in every volume, and for 
a neat card given to each member, containing a list of the 
books of the year. Some short selection, pertinent to the 
aim and object of the club, fills out and completes this card. 

One year were quoted these apt words from a letter of 
Sir Henry Taylor: “I would recommend you to read 


chiefly in the line in which you find your taste to lie, but 


not in that line only. By reading along with your taste 
you will get an impulse to carry you on, and by reading 
beyond it you will gradually enlarge your bounds. You 
should not be content with appreciating the merits 
which are borne in upon you, as it were; but apply your- 
self also to discover the merits which others have perceived 
and which have made a writer famous, though they do not 
strike you at first sight.” 

Another year’s card bore this happy sentiment, echoed, 
I am sure, in each true book-lover’s heart: “ In winter you 
may reade them ad ignem, by the fireside; and in summer 
ad umbram, under some shadie tree; and therewith pass 
away the tedious howres.”’ 


A Protest 


The rapid coming to the front of women in the last ten 
years is one of the remarkable expressions of the spirit of 
the age in which we live. Like precocious children, 
women are testing their powers, but the lack of symmetry 
in development prevents harmony. They have not met 
all the requirements of their advanced position. So far 
as speaking in public goes, the woman who can speak 
well and to the point is no longer remarkable; but in 
managing a meeting, keeping speakers to the point, 
attending to the thousand little details that go so far to- 
ward making public meetings successful, women still show 
a painful lack either of knowledge or of care as to details. 
It may be that these details, which to men are important, 
to women still seem non-essential. 

A meeting of an organization with hundreds of branches 
was recently called, where the woman most prominently 
identified with the. work was to preside. The meeting 
was well advertised by the local committee. As the hour 
for the meeting approached the hall filled, while the plat- 
form remained empty. Ten minutes after the advertised 
hour of meeting, although it certainly must have been 
well understood that at least half of the audience were 
compelled to come to and leave the city of the meeting on 
railroad time, the presiding officer appeared. She sat 
down, looked about her, somewhat puzzled and evidently 
disturbed, and then asked, “ Will some lady please furnish 
‘me with a Bible?” The first paragraph in the advertised 
notice of the meeting was headed “ Reading of Scrip- 
tures,” and yet it took about ten minutes more to find a 
Bible. After the reading of the Scriptures and a prayer, 
. the presiding officer looked about again, glanced at her 
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audience inquiringly, and then said, ‘“‘ Will somebody please 
find hymn-books?” Four or five ladies rushed about the 
room and into other parts of the building, and came back 
with some hymn-books—not nearly enovgh to supply the 
audience present. Feebly and falteringly a hymn was sung, 
although that a hymn was to be sung was advertised on 
the programme. At least forty-five minutes had been 
wasted, first by the non-appearance of the presiding 
officer, then in the hunt for the Bible, and then in the 
hunts for hymn-books. Doubtless the first loss of time 
was due to a lunch-party which was given, as is usually 
the case, for the presiding officer. The hostess, in her 
efforts to fulfill her office as hostess, entirely forgot the 
two “undred women who sat waiting that ten minutes. 
Multiply two hundred by ter’and you get two thousand 
minutes, or thirty-three hours which were lost waiting for 
that presiding officer. Taking the entire loss of time, we 
find that nine thousand minutes, or six days and six 
hours, were lost before the business of the meeting was 
approached. This at a time when the universal want of 
woman is time! 

The remedy for this—one is tempted to say immoral— 
waste of time is for the presiding officer to begin promptly, 
whether the audience has assembled or not. It is the 
laxity of presiding officers that is largely responsible for 
the tardy attendance of women at meetings. A meeting 
advertised for two o’clock, the majority of the people who 
receive notices know, means anywhere between a quarter 
and half-past two for beginning, instead of the advertised 
hour. The second lack in public meetings conducted by 
women is that the presiding officers do not set a time at 
which tke meeting must close. If it is an understood thing 
that a meeting is to last just a certain length of time, 
every speaker is forced to recognize the limit. Nowhere 
is Tennyson’s Brook so apt to make its appearance as at . 
women’s meetings. If every presiding officer at the begin- 


ning of a meeting would, first, begin on time, independently 


of the number present; would announce a few simple 
rules for governing the’ business of the meeting ; state the 
length of time allowed each speaker and how many times 
each woman may speak to the same subject; that no 
speaker will be recognized unless she rises to her feet 


. and addresses the chair—there would be a great saving 


of time; and, though this may seem veritably strenuous, 
it saves a great deal of confusion if one who even does so 
slight a thing as to second a motion rises to her feet to do it. 
No other one thing so surely leads to confusion as per- 
mitting women to speak in an audience when seated. It 
is impossible for the chair to determine who has the floor, 
and the most cunning parliamentarian cannot prevent the 
meeting degenerating into a conversation. If women are 
allowed to speak while sitting, they may begin by address- 
ing the chair; they end by addressing their neighbors. In 
sending out printed invitations announcing a meeting, it 
would cost very little more to have printed at the same 
time a programme and a few simple parliamentary rules | 
such as those suggested above. Every speaker knows 
that it requires moral effort for a person to rise on his feet 
in a crowded audience, and that he thinks well—at least 
the majority do—before he makes that effort. This rule 
prevents the thoughtless gabbling which occurs where the 
speaker is allowed to sink her individuality among her 
neighbors. When she rises to her feet she has a sense of 
personal responsibility. She feels that the eyes of the | 
people are upon her; that she has chosen to place herself 
in a marked position, and that it behooves her to remem- 
ber what she has to say. 
_ The sooner women begin to educate themselves to 
transact the business of even committee meetings on strictly 
parliamentary lines, the sooner they will accumulate that 
which they most want—time. It is the waste of time 
which makes slaves of women, not its use. 


An experiment is being made with a new fuel at a sub- 


urb of Pittsburg. It is claimed that it may replace nat- 
ural gas as a means of light and heat. 
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How the Seventh Won the Flag 
In Two Parts—II. | 
By Mrs. Frank Lee 


Never since her first acquaintance with them had Miss 
Allen experienced so much difficulty in getting the Seventh 
down to regular work. At recess they fairly overwhelmed 

her with questions and groans. 
She could tell them little. The janitor missed the 
banner from Number Four, and a thorough search of 
Ninety’s every nook and corner failed to discover it. It 
was a valuable flag, purchased by contributions from the 
entire department, who were individually and collectively 
very proud of it. Mr. Haverill had offered a reward of ten 
dollars for its recovery. 

McGonigal usually left the gates as well as the doors 
and windows oper till he finished sweeping out after school. 
Doors and windows were also opened again in the early 
morning. The thief was supposed to have sneaked in the 
previous afternoon through the front entrance, or possibly 
had climbed the high fence in the rear that morning. 

“ Though how he could ’a’ gone the length of three flights 
o’ stairs widout some wan of us seein’ ’im, beats me,” 
averred McGonigal. 

Miss Allen, having answered the storm of questions to 
the best of her ability, withdrew to eat her luncheon with 
the other teachers. In the comparative quiet that followed 
the opening of lunch-baskets, Savage uttered a whimsical 
groan. 

“Well, there’s no great loss without some small gain. 
I’m going to take a nap to-morrow morning. Here! some- 
body get the oil-can quick, and oil that fellow’s throat.” 

This hasty change of subject was occasioned by Roger’s 
setting up a premonitory hum. 

* Don’t trouble yourselves, boys,” he remarked; “I’m 
only practicing for to-morrow morning. Shall I sing ‘ Hail, 
Rosy Morn,” or ‘ Bob up Serenely ’?”’ 

‘Sing shut up. You'll find there won’t be any serenely 
about the way I’ll bob. What do you want to keep bother- 
ing me for? There’s no flag to be won now.’ 

‘‘T mean to get you here for a month on time, flag or no 
flag,” rejoined Roger. “ Don’t flunk like that. Suppose 
it is gone. Let us keep the record up.” 

‘“‘ Fred, that sounds something like !”” Redmond brought 
his hand down sharply on the desk. ‘“ Let us show them 
what the Seventh can do, and earn the flag anyway.” 

The stand taken by the leaders roused fresh interest in 
the rest. The pledge was produced to show that no men- 
tion had been made of the flag, and most of them wanted 
to sign it again, but compromised on raising the right hand 
and saying, “ That’s mine,” when the names were read 
aloud. 

‘*What you say,” piped up Theodore Carl, the mischiev- 
ous little German, who always forgot his English when 
excited, “if I finds dot flag ?” 

* Roll you up in it,” “Tie you to the flagstaff,” 
** Spend the ten dollars for you,” were some of the rewards 
proposed; but Theodore set his own, “‘ You stop calling me 
‘ Dutchy,’ hey ?” 

And stillness like a blanket settled over the room, as a 
monitor put his head in at the door to say, ‘“* Mr. Haverill 
requests the Seventh to make less noise.” 

Redmond and Wilson, passing by the main entrance 
shortly after the close of school, saw Theodore mounted 
on the newel-post of the main stairway, gazing upward 
with unusual gravity. 

His face twinkled instantly at the salutation of his two 
classmates. ‘“ Hey, Ted, what are you doingthere? Bet- 
ter come out quick before Mac catches you.” 

Theodore sprang from his elevated position and gained 
the street with a hop, skip, and jump. “Say, de fellow 
what took de flag must have a ‘fog cap’ lik’ dey have in 
fairy stories to get all de way up and down and nobody 
see him.” 

** Maybe he climbed the back fence,” suggested Wilson. 

The shrewd little German shook his head. “ No, siree: 
I been round to see. I climbs most anyt’ing”’— which 
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was true—“ but I’d never get over dat without wings.” 

Half a block farther on, he interrupted Redmond’s 
enthusiastic description of a boat-race to say, “ Billy 
McGonigal gets drunk and plays cards.” 

“What's that got to do with the Neptunes ?” demanded 
Redmond in surprise. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” muttered Theodore, evidently confused. 

He kept his own counsel thenceforward. The boys | 


remembered afterward that they rarely saw Billy McGoni- 


gal, the janitor’s seventeen-year-old son, on the street any- 
where for several days without also seeing Theodore in a 
moment or two. But they thought nothing of the coinci- 
dence at the time. 

The enthusiasm of the Seventh increased with every 
roll-call that found them answering consecutively and tri- 
umphantly : 

‘Present. Punctual.” 

One morning, Eagleson, who usually started very early, 
heard some one tapping at the window of a small house he 
was passing. Guy Horton, one of tbe younger boys, lived — 
there, and he explained, in a husky voice and with suspi- 
ciously damp eyelashes,-that he had a heavy cold and his 


mother would not let him go to school. 


“TI hate to disappoint him,” said the anxious-looking 
little woman, “and if it was only a short distance, I 
wouldn’t mind so much. But it’s a mile or more right 
against the wind.” 

** Could he go in a carriage ?” ashiad Eagleson, eagerly. 

‘Yes; but I’ve no money to waste on carriages. What 
ails the boy ?” for Eagleson had darted from the house at 
her first word. 

His father usually drove to his office, and the carriage 
was at the curb when John came flying up street. 

He was very nearly breathless, but he managed to make 
known the Seventh’s need, and fifteen minutes after he 
and Guy arrived at Ninety in state. 

The very next morning, Roger was three blocks on his 
way to school when it flashed over him that for the first 
time he had neglected to whistle for Savage. He gave one 
long whistle for himself and hurried back. 

‘‘ Maybe he’s ready, but it’s best to make sure. You 
can’t always count on Bilyum when there’s a nap in the 
case.”’ 

Savage was not ready—he was not even up. His 
mother explained, regretfully, that the baby had been so 
troublesome that she forgot to call him. 

Fred ran up the stairs two steps atatime. Putting his 
mouth ‘to the keyhole, he began a series of discordant 
sounds that purported to be a tune called “ Champagne 
Charlie,” fitted to the appropriate words: 


The tardy scholar is your name. 


The first verse, sung mezzo forte, only elicited indis- 
tinct groans. Roger opened the door and began the sec- 
ond fortissimo, with an astonishing crescendo and trill. | 
Up rose Savage, crying, sleepily: 

‘‘Mother! mother! That mean old butcher’s dog is kill- 
ing our cat.” Then he woke fairly up. “Oh, you—! 
Murder! Fire! Thieves! Stopit!” ~ 

The ceiling below jarred, and his shoes rattled in quick 
succession against the door Fred had judiciously closed. 

“ You've got less than ten minutes to dress and eat 
your breakfast in,” he cried, rapidly making his escape. 

The upstairs gong was just sounding as Savage rushed 
across the play-room and flung himself into his line to a 
subdued whisper, ‘ Saved by the skin of his teeth.” 

Harry Young hurt his foot. He could limp about the 
house with it, but he lived on Third Avenue and the 
school was near Sixth. Pennies were scarce in the Young 
family, so the Seventh took up a contribution among them- 
selves and paid his car-fare for a week. 

Tuesday of the last week came. A pebble striking his 
window roused Redmond from the book he had promised 
himself to finish before supper. He threw up the sash to 
be hailed by Roger. 

‘‘Dan More’s goat’s gone.” 

‘ Well, what if it has? I didn’t take it.” 

‘No; but we’ve got to take after it if we want Dan in 
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school to-morrow. Mr. More says he’ll have to stay out 
and hunt her up if she isn’t found to-night.” 

Dan lived among the rocks which at that time lined the 
upper end of Fourth Avenue. I write of twenty years ago. 
Ten of his schoolmates spent the rest of the afternoon 
searching, and about sunset they found Nan down by the 
river eating clam-shells—at least the boys said so. : 

While the others escorted Dan and his goat home in 
triumph, Redmond and Carl remained at the riverside. 

‘The avenues west of Fourth were not then completed 
to the river, and at low tide stretches of seaweed along its 
western shore discovered shallows like the famous “ Har- 
lem Flats” of the East River. Some distance north of 
where the boys were standing an old dock reached out into 
the shallows. 

“There’s Billy McGonigal,” said the German, indicating 
a figure on the dock. ‘What you s’pose he goes there 
every day for?” 

‘“* How do you know that he does ?”’ asked Redmond. 

**T see him lots of times.” Theodore did not say that 
he had spent every possible moment for more than a week 
following McGonigal like his shadow. ‘ What’s he looking 
at ?”’ 

“IT should say it was the old canal-boat.” . The boat in 
question, long since abandoned to water-rats and river- 
moss, lay several yards below the dock on which McGoni- 
gal stood. 

Theodore sprang suddenly into the air with a yell. 
“It’s there—it’s there—I’ll bet it’s there! Jack! Jack! 
let’s get a rowboat and see.” 

‘*What’s there, you lunatic ?” said Redmond, observing 
his companion with amazement. ‘ What’s where ?” 

** De flag !”” cried Theodore, every flaxen hair quivering. 
*Dat’s why he goes there and looks. He’s hid it in the 
boat ; he don’t dare pawn it right away—everybody knows 
Ninety’s lost hers. Hurrah! I bet it’s there.” 

And it was. ‘“ That young man will make a first-class 
detective,” remarked Mr. Haverill, when Theodore, in stam- 
mering German-English, told that from the first he felt sure 
some one who knew just where to find it had taken the 
flag. His suspicion had fallen at once on McGonigal— 
** Because I knew t’ings he been doing, and I hear him ask 
de big boys to lend him a quarter, so I know he’s hard up.” 

It was the old story—bad company anddebt. The youth 
of the culprit, his earnest promise of reform, above all the 
anguish of his father, who was himself honest to the core, 
made Mr. Haverill decide to pass over the offense, and 
the lad was sent away to relatives in the country. 

What a commotion there was in the play-room over the 
flag’s discovery ! 

“ One of those everlasting Sevenths !” sighed Mitchell. 

“And the littlest one of the whole bunch,” rejoined 
Lester. 

“ Well, you ‘up and did it,’ after all! Say, Ted, how 
does that ten-dollar bill feel ?” cried Eagleson. 

‘“Goot,”’ answered Theodore, winking and patting his 
pocket. 

Friday morning—the last school day of the month. The 
Seventh had the only perfect record. Next came the Third 
with one absence, while the Fourth pressed close with an 
additional tardy mark. Redmond, Roger, and Wilson, 
meeting on the southern corner of Ninety’s block, threw up 
their caps and shouted “ Hurrah !” 

Then something happened. Something is so apt to hap- 
pen on the evening—or the morning—of success. At first 
it did not seem very alarming. The old apple-woman on 
the corner stumbled against the handles of the little wagon 
that held her stock, knocking it over and falling heavily 
- across it. \ 

The boys sprang to help her, and began picking up the 
scattered articles. Then they turned to the old woman, 
who sat bowed over on her camp-stool, groaning and very 
pale. | 

‘It’s me back, I’m afeerd, dears,’’ she moaned to them. 
“ Could yez be kind enough to help me home? It’s jist 
beyant the grocery on Hoonderd Twinty-ateth Street. I'll 
not dare stay here in the cowld.” 

Ding! the first gong sounded. The boys heard it plainly. 
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The lines were forming in the play-room. They had just 
five minutes more. : 

_“ T—-we can’t. I’m sorry, but we'll belate.” Redmond 
and Roger started on arun. Wilson—slow, sullen, silent 
Wilson—stopped. ‘I’ll help you, granny,” he said. 

“ But the stand, dear. Och hone! If we lave it, not 
the penny’s worth will I iver see again.” 

“Can you wait here till I take it home and come back 
for you ?”’ Wilson asked, but there was no need. 

Redmond and Roger had gone perhaps a rod when they 
stopped with one accord and looked at each other. 

“It'll finish the flag business,” said Redmond. 

« And the other boys have worked as hard for it as we 
have,” said Roger. 

They walked on a few steps. 

“ She’s so old—I can’t stand it,” said Redmond, turning 
suddenly about. | 

“Nor I.” Roger had turned at the same instant. - 


Leaning on a strong young shoulder either side, the 


poor woman limped painfully home, blessing her assistants 
all the way, while Wilson wheeled the little wagon in the 
rear of the procession. 7 

Meantime there was confusion and despair in the line 
of the Seventh. 


“ What cam have happened to those duf‘ers ?” whispered | 


Eagleson to Stearns, who stood next him in ranks in de- 
fault of Roger. 


Stearns shook his head gloomily. Gloom was the pre-— 


vailing expression on the faces of the class as they filed 
out into the assembly-room and took their seats. 

They thought Mr. Haverill’s glance rested longer than 
usual on their diminished line. He already knew of their 
especial effort—there were few things happening in the 
department the kee) -eyed Principal did ot know. 

When the opening exercises were over, instead of giving 
the usual order for drill, he sounded the gong which 
brought all late-comers up ftom the yard. They came 
hurrying up the side aisle, and sat down, a dejected row, 
in the front seat, whither the Principal’s finger had directed 
them. 

After a moment’s grave observation of the delinquents, 


Mr. Haverill spoke: “It is a long time since I have seen 


any members of the Seventh here. I honor the three now 
before me for the reason that brings them. May every 
lad in this department remember that his first duty is to 


the weak and suffering. From the window yonder I~ 


saw the whole affair, boys. Take your places. Miss 
Allen, please give Masters Redmond, Roger, and Wilson 
full credit for this morning’s attendance.” 

How the Seventh got through that drill without a repri- 
mand they never knew, for never had they made more 
blunders. Yet Miss Allen only smiled when she over- 
heard Eagleson’s ecstatic whisper to Redmond as the 
latter, with shining eyes, led his class across the threshold : 

“To think we can’t really ye// till noon!” 


‘The record of the Seventh Grade,” read Mr. Haverill, 
giving the attendance of the department by classes that 
first Monday morning in April, “is perfect. Well done, 
Seventh! The first perfect record this year. Class stand ! 
Face! Forward!” | | 

To the music of what was to them a triumphant march 
the Seventh moved up the room with steady tread, halting 
when the music ceased and their leader stood at the head 
of the central aisle. | . 

“‘ Advance, standard-bearer! Deliver the flag !” 


As Redmond took it from Lester’s hands, and the soft 


silken folds drooped against his shoulder, a bright color 


flashed up into his face. Every face of the forty-nine 


reflected it. 

‘*‘ Department, salute!” said Mr. Haverill, setting the 
example. Five hundred hands touched five hundred fore- 
heads in honor of the National emblem. 

And the Seventh had won the flag. 


% 


A boy living near New Hartford, Conn., soa local paper 
asserts, lately caught a hawk in his hands. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Turning Sin into Righteousness’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: Though your 'sins ‘be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.—Isaiah i., 38. | 

There is danger that we shall take the Bible too liter- 
ally—because danger that we shall misinterpret any kind 
of genius by taking it too literally. The genius has to 
express more than he can express. There is more in the 
mind of Dante or of Shakespeare than in the words of 
‘¢ The Inferno” or of “ Hamlet ;’” and more in the words of 
“ The Inferno ” and of ‘‘ Hamlet” than most of us can under- 
stand. And so the world takes up these great works of the 
great geniuses and studies them, and discovers more in the 
thought of the poet than appears on the face of the words 
of the poet. It is said ‘that men read into literature. So 
they do; but they leave out of literature a great deal that 
is in it, and they leave out more than they put in. 

The writers of the Old Testament were spiritual geniuses. 
They were voices through which God spoke to the world. 
There is danger that we shall read the Bible too literally, 
because danger that we shall stop at the letter, and not 
get behind the letter to that which was in the thought of 
the writer; there is still further danger that we shall not 
get behind the thought of the writer to that which was in 
the thought of God; but there is no danger that we shall 
ever read the Bible promises as meaning more than they 
appear to mean. ‘The danger of literalism is a danger of 
belittling, not of enlarging; danger that we shall halt at the 
word of the poet and not see the mind of the poet—still 
less the mind of God that lies back even of the mind of 
the poet. | 

Now, what do these words of this poet mean—“ Though 
your sins be red like crimson and scarlet, I will make them 
white like snow and wool”? I turn to my commentaries to 
find what they mean; and one commentator tells me 
what kind of a dye is represented by the crimson, and 
what kind of a dye is represented by the scarlet, and what 
was the process by which the crimson and the scarlet were 
turned to white in the olden time, and what kind ofa 
creature it was that the scarlet and the crimson came from. 
That does not help me much. I turn to another com- 
mentator, and he says, God will consider as white the man 
that is crimson. And I turn back to see if that is what 
the poet said. No, that is not what the poet said; he did 
not say, God will consider you as white though you are 
crimson; he said, I will make your sins white. Now, did 
he mean that? He said, Though your sins are crimson, 
they, #he sins, shall become white, and though your sins 
are scarlet, they, the sizs, shall become white. Oh, do 
not I wish that were true! Do not you wish that were 


true! When you look back upon your past life and see 


what it has been, what the neglected opportunities, what 
the chances thrown away, do not you feel yourself as-one 
that drags a chain after him, and do not you wish it could 


be cut off and thrown away? Let us not belittle the 
' Bible! I believe these words mean what they say. Let 


us look at them a little. 

What is asin? Not the deed that is done, not the out- 
ward thing, but the spirit and the motive that it springs 
out of. It is not the prinking before the glass that is sin- 
ful; it is the vanity that makes the little girl prink before 
the glass that is sinful, It is not the good dinner that is 
sinful; it is the gluttony that is sinful. It is not the 
energy and assiduity and skill in acquisition that is sinful ; 
it is the covetousness that lies back of that and inspires it 
and makes it mean that is sinful. It is not what I have 
done that is sinful. It is I myself, it is that which is within 
me—thatis the sin. And so the question in my soul and in 
your soul, I am sure, is this: How shall the evil in me be 
made good? Is there no way? We do not ordinarily 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Stenographically reported by 
Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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think so. We say, Oh, if I could get rid of this vanity, of 
this pride, of this passion, of this ambition! But God says, 
I have something better for you; you are not to get rid of 
your vanity, your pride, your passion, your ambition; I am 
going to turn them into goodness for you; your sins, the 
things that are in you that you hate, they themselves are 


_ to be turned about, transformed, made powers for benefi- 


cence, made powers for glorification. There is not a 
faculty or power in man, no matter how high and noble 
it is, that may not drag him down. What a God-given 
faculty is that power of conscience that sets a standard to 
a man and brings him to it and holds him there! But 
how cruel it hasbeen! It built the Inquisition and lighted 
the fires of persecution. What a magnificent faculty 
is reverence, that lifts a man up toward heaven and 
brings him face to face with God! But’ if it were not 
for the power of reverence there never would have 
been superstition in the world. How it has dragged men 
down! What a sublime and glorious faculty is hope! 
How it buoys men up and carries them through the 
storm! And yet you business men know that there is 
no more common cause of bankruptcy than too great 
hopefulness : men making promises that they never can ful- 
fill, and have no good reason of being able to fulfill. Hope 
has ruined more men in business than any other faculty, I 
suppose. Is it not so? And these good and glorious 
faculties the devil gets hold of, and he transforms them 
into evil. But the devil does not have all the trans- 
forming work in the world; God has the larger part of it. 
As the devil transforms good into evil, so God the evil 
into good. Let us begin with appetite. The old asceti- 
cism said, ‘“* Do away with it, have as little as possible.” 
No! a man is a better man for enjoying the table. It is 
a good thing to have a good appetite; a good thing to have 
an enjoyment of the animal nature. God gave the animal 
nature to be enjoyed. The animal nature itself can be 
lifted up, transformed. You remember what Fowler said 
of Henry Ward Beecher—“ He is a splendid animal.” If 
that had been all that could have been said of him, it 
would have been a very sorry compliment ; but it was a 
very great testimony as far as it went. A man is a better 
man for being a splendid animal if he has a splendid soul 
to match, than if he is a poor animal. Acquisitiveness ! 
The love of money is the root of all kinds of evil. Yes, 
but the love of money is the root of a great many kinds of 
good. The love of money sharpens the edge of the assas- 
sin’s knife, incites the burglar and the thief, has produced 
predatory warfare and murders without end ; but the love 
of money has set the enginery of the world in motion. It 
has built railroads ; it has operated factories; it has car- 
ried on commerce ; it has built up a great material civili- 
zation. Pluck that acquisitiveness out of the human soul 
and what would become of all material prosperity ? 
Pride—what a wall-it is! But what an armor! what 
a protection! The Bible does not pluck pride out of 
men: no, it stimulates pride; it rouses men to a larger 
and a higher pride. It appeals to men who are proud 
in a low sphere, and calls upon them to be proud in a 
larger and higher sphere. You are sons of God, it says ; 
you are kings and priests unto God: walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith you are called. ‘‘ You are gods,” that 
is the language in the Bible. You are gods—that is the 
appeal which the Bible makes to pride, to self-esteem, in 
man, It transforms him with a larger and a diviner self- 
esteem. If ever a man was proud, it was Paul; if evera man 
was self-contained, it was Paul; if evera man walked in the 
strength of his own assured confidence in himself, it was 
Paul ; so that when that light struck on Paul, and the 
voice spoke to him, he stood up unawed and replied, What 
do you want of me? When he started on his missionary 
tour, he says, I did not confer with any one. I did not ask 
any authority from apostle or any one else; I started off 
on my own account. And that pride of Paul did not dis- 
appear when he was converted. Not atall. That same 
self-confidence remained with him, a new quality, a trans- — 
formed quality. When the mob caught him in the Temple 
courts and beat him, and was about to destroy him, and he 
was rescued just as life was to have been taken from him, 
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he stood on the tower stairs and asked leave: May I 
speak to the mob? There was the same strong, self-con- 
tained, heroic pride of character ; and yet not the same, but 
that pride of character transformed and glorified. And so 
the pride of Paul, ennobled with a great love, became hu- 
mility. For the road to a great humility is a great pride; 
and no man is ever truly humble unless he is proud first. 
When Paul became a disciple of Christ, it was his pride of 
love that said, I am a s/ave of Jesus Christ. Humility is 
not walking on all fours, but it is getting down on all 
fours to carry somebody else when you have been erect, 
and can walk erect if you like. It is not lying down in the 
mud because you are mean, but it is lying down in the mud 
that some one else may walk over you. Christ was hu- 
mility embodied because Christ had that consciousness of 
divinity in him; of which he emptied himself that he might 
fill others. 

Courage! What is that? Analyze it and see. It is 
not combativeness. It is not fighting for fighting’s sake. 
No! No man ever yet had hero blood in him unless he 
had ‘caution in him. The same thing that makes a man 
a coward makes him courageous. It think it was Wel- 
lington who, to one who boasted, “I never knew fear,” 
replied, ‘‘ Then you never knew courage.”” I remember sit- 
ting once on the porch of General Howard’s house at 
West Point. A sham battle was being fought by the 
West Point cadets, and as we looked at it General 


Howard said, “I can take no pleasure in that sight; I 


never see it that I do not shrink from it, that I do not 
think of the horrible scenes that I have seen on the 
battle field.” The very thought he shrank from ; and yet, 
when impelled by the high motives of love of country 
and love of liberty, he went into the battle. This it 
was that made him a hero. If he had no shrinking, he 
would not have been a hero. | 

Approbativeness! a great vice and a great virtue. A 
man says, I am so weak, I care so much for the opinion 
of my fellow-men, I am so carried this way and that 
by public opinion, and change my complexion like the 
chameleon with every society I go into! Yes, that is a 
weakness; and yet that very weakness may be made an 
element of strength. For if a man does not care what 
people think, neither does he care for what they feel. The 
secret of sympathy is approbativeness. 
sympathy is the desire to be at one with others, and 
the sympathetic man is inspired by a great desire to be 
thought well of by his fellow-men. That is the starting- 


point; and that starting-point of approbativeness, that 


desire to be well thought of by others, may be so turned, 
so directed, so transformed, that it becomes a great 
power. 
Passion! Oh, how bitter, how malign, how cruel 
it has been! but there never would be patience in 
the world if there were not passion. A man that has 
no passion has no patience; for patience is passion 
tamed. The man that has no temper is like an en- 
gine that has no steam in it. Moses is said to have 
been the meekest man in history. But he was not the 
’ meekest man when he began his life. When he saw the 
Egyptian strike an Israelite, he drew off and struck one 
blow, a blow that felled the Egyptian to the ground and 
slew him; that was the blow of an impetuous, wrathful, 
angry man. And once again in his after-life the same 
passion flamed-out in him. But when forty years of exile 
in the wilderness and long experience in dealing 
with a recreant tribe of people had brought him to 
see that this passion of his must be controlled, that 
if he wished to govern others, first of all he must govern 
himself, the passion itself became a power. So, through 
all the history of the race, the great virtues and the great 


vices have a common root. There is something better to. 


do than to get rid of acquisitiveness or approbativeness 
or self-esteem ; it is to have them so transformed, so bring 
them into the larger atmosphere, so fill them with the 
Divine Spirit, that they shall become a great and potent 
influence in making the character and the life divine. 

And what is true of the individual character is true of 
past history. All a man’s past may be a motive power to 
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aid him in his future. His blunders, his errors, his sins, 
as well as his successes and his victories, ought to add 
force to his life. Paul was educated to be a preacher of 
liberty because he was educated in the school of the Phar- 
isees. Augustine was educated to bea preacher of purity 
because he was educated in the atmosphere of sensualism. 
Gough was educated to be an apostle of temperance 
because he was educated in the school of self-indulgence. 
Beecher was educated to be a preacher of the love of God 
because he was educated in a New England Puritan the- 
ology, which thought that God was wrath. We do not 
know truth until we have seen error ; we do not know liberty 
until we have seen the prison ; we do not know righteous- 
ness until we have wrestled with temptation. The whole 
progress of the human race has been just this: a progress 
up through temptation and wrestling irtoa higher life, into 


-a larger life, into a virtue which is better than innocence, 


into strength that comes by temptation, that comes even by 
falling. | 

Last Sunday morning I urged you to give yourself to 
God because you are children of God. This Sunday 
morning I urge you to give yourself to God because you 
have in you that which is undivine and not divine. You 
have no virtues to bring, you say. Well, bring your 
vices. You are proud. You are not proud enough! that 
is the trouble with you. Exalt your pride; realize that 
pride of circumstance and condition is a mean, low pride ; 
that no pride is truly pride that does not lay hold on God 
himself and make you realize that you are his child. You 
care for what people think, and you wish you could get rid 
of approbativeness. You are mistaken. You do not care 
enough for what people think; nor for what the right peo- 
ple think. Care for what the best and noblest think'! 
Care also for what God thinks; and when you have those 
two in one, you have approbativeness glorified. When 
your approbativeness makes you say, I want to stand well 
with the angels, I want to stand well with the pure and 
the high and the noble, I want to stand well with God him- 
self; and then say, I want to stand well with my neigh- 
bors—you have a sympathy that can take hold of man with 
this hand, and of God with that hand, and can bring man 
and God together. Or you are acquisitive. You are not 
to get rid of your acquisitiveness. You are only to make 
it, rational, reasonable, intelligent. You are to acquire 
that you may use; you are to go on wita all the power of 
industry, only so gathering that what you have gathered 
may serve you and your race and the world and God. You 
are passionate, quick, impulsive, easily given to wrath. 
What shall you do with it? Tame it, conquer it, harness 
it. Do not rake the fire out from under the boiler; 
keep the steam in the boiler; you want it—all you 
og Be angry! and sin not. ‘There is not a weakness 

at cannot be made a strength; there is not a poverty 
that cannot be made a wealth; there is not a hindrance 
that cannot be made an inspiration. The sun is kept alive 
by the matter which is cast into the sun but not destroyed, 
and out of that blazing orb, that gathers into itself all the 
matter that comes within its reach, there issue forth the 
rays of light that vivify and illumine the earth. God takes 
our very vices and out of them makes radiance and light 
and warmth-giving. All summer long the muck-heap lies in 
the barnyard, and the offal from the house is carried there 
and piled upon it, and in the fall it is taken out and spread 
upon the land, and the earth drinks it up, and the sun 
shines and the rains fall and the juices are absorbed, and 
next spring the grass grows up and the flowers are fragrant 
where that vile heap, that muck, was thrown. Out of the 
very muck-heap of the universe God gathers flowers. Oh, 
if there is any one of you.who has come in here dis- 
couraged because of his past, and says, There is so little 
chance for me in this life—why, you have eternity and 
God to set it right; if there is any one of you who has 
come in here saying, I am so weak, I am so vain, I am 
so proud, I am so acquisitive, I am so selfish, I am so 
ambitious, there is no hope for me—give your vices to God 
and see what God can make out of them. If your sins be 
like scarlet and like crimson, he will make them white like 
wool and like snow. ) 
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Haggai’s Two Messages’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The enthusiasm with which the building of the Temple 
- was commenced proved to be short-lived. There were 
obstacles in the way. ‘ The country was unsettled, robber 
hordes roved through it; the harvest and the vintage were 
uncertain, and, yet further, now began the first renewal of 
that jealousy between the north and south of Palestine 


which for a time had been subdued in the common sense 


of misfortune.” ? The application by the Samaritans to par- 
take in the work of rebuilding was haughtily rejected. The 
strife between the two was one phase of that strife between 
the lax and the strict, the heretical and the orthodox, the 
Catholic and the Donatist, the Cavalier and the Puritan, 
which has broken out again and again in the history of the 
Christian Church. In this case, as in other parallel cases, 
if the orthodox showed some narrowness in refusing the 
co-operation of the heretics—the Samaritans—the heretics 
showed a greater narrowness in attempting to prevent the 
rebuilding in which they were not permitted to share. A 
real consecration of earnest and settled devotion would 
have triumphed over these obstacles, which, however, 
proved quite sufficient to tool the zeal of some, and to 
afford an excuse to others for stopping their work and their 
contributions. ‘Twelve years passed by, and nothing more 
had been done toward the reconstruction .of the Temple, 
when there appeared upon the scene two prophets. ‘They 
stand side by side. One is far advanced in years, appar- 
ently belonging to that older generation ,;which had wept 
over the contrast between the first and second Temple— 
Haggai—who bore aname which no prophet had ever 
assumed before, but which henceforth seems t- have be- 
- come familiar—the ‘ Messenger, or Angel, of the Eternal.’ 
The other (Zechariah) must have been quite young, being 
the grandson of one of the returning exiles.” ® | 

The first message of the older of these prophets is one 
of severe rebuke. His language is not poetical. It has 
even been characterized as “tame, destitute of life and 
power,” ‘undistinguished by any peculiar excellence.”’ 
But the time was not one for poetry, but for plain speak- 
ing; and no prophet, not even Jeremiah, is more plain- 
spoken than Haggai. His first message, contained in 
chapter i., has for its text, ‘‘ Consider your ways.” ‘The 
time is not come,” said the people, “ for the Temple to be 
built.” “The time not come!” replied the indignant 
prophet. ‘Is it time for you to dwell in your paneled 
houses, and the Temple to lie waste? Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts, Consider your ways.” His appeal was effectual. 
They did consider their ways, and set themselves again to 
the work of rebuilding. Then comes Haggai’s second 
message, the one allotted for our lesson to-day. 

Imagine, then, the white-haired old prophet, whose 
earthly course was almost run, who had seen Solomon’s 
Temple, beheld its destruction, been carried away into 
captivity, and had returned with the returning exiles to 
mingle joy with tears in the beginning of the rebuilding, 
and who has lived to see the effect of his stern call to 
repentance, and to follow it with a message of encourage- 
ment. 

‘Who among you,” he cries, ‘saw this house in her 
first glory? How insignificant in comparison seems to be 
anything that you can rear! But be strong and of good 
courage ; Jehovah is with you, Jehovah of Hosts, Jehovah 
_ who led Israel out of Egypt, and the captives out of their 
captivity. The convulsions you have witnessed among 
the nations are his shaking of the nations, and he will con- 
tinue to shake them, and overturn and overturn, until all 
things transitory have been destroyed, and the Eternal 
and the True alone remain.* To Israel shall come the 
desirable things of all nations.© The house which the 
exiles are building, the Lord will fill with his own glory. 


International Sunday-School Lesson for January 15, 1893.—Haggai ii., 1-9. 
2 Stanley’s ** Jewish Church,” Lecture xliil. 
_ §S$tanley’s ‘ Jewish Church,” Lecture xliii. 
4 Compare Haggai ii., 6, with Hebrews xii., 26. — : 
- § Notthe desired One of all nations—that is, the Messiah—but the glo 
nations. See Revised Version, and compare {saiah lx., 5, 9, 14, 16, and 
tion xxi., 24-26, 
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Sufficient resources shall not be wanted, for the silver and 
gold belong to Jehovah, and he will furnish them. And 
the glory of the new Temple shall be greater than the glory 
of the old one.” | 

We have little reason to believe that Haggai understood 
the full significance of his own prophecies. This is but 
to say that history is greater than prophecy, because God’s 
providence is greater than man’s inspired imagination ; 
that Jehovah does for his people more than they know 
how to ask or even think—-yea, though they ask and think 
according to the divine power working in them. The 
glory which the Gentiles have brought to the Temple has 
been seen in the consecration to God, in the history of 
Christianity, of all that is noble and true, and the gradual 
though as yet incomplete purification of humanity’s offer- 
ings to God from all that is evil and corrupting. And the 
new Temple was greater than the old one because the 
Christ appeared in the new Temple, and his glory illumi- 
nated with an eternal light the sacred edifice which would 
otherwise have fallen into oblivion as it has fallen into 
ruins. 

The lessons of this prophecy, when read in the light of 
the events out of which it sprang, seem to me to lie upon 
the surface. 

Obstacles are never a divine indication that God would 
have a work abandoned. Work exists for the sake of the 
worker, and obstacles are at once the test and the develop- 
ment of his courage. No hindrance need daunt a soul 
which has courage and hope, and he who is working with 
God and for God will not cease from his work because his 
way seems blocked. | 

The ground of his courage is the presence and the 
power of his God. It is expressed in the familiar apho- 
rism, One with God is a majority. 

The convulsions, agitations, wars and rumors of wars 
that terrify others do not terrify the man of a living faith, 
for he says to himself, It is Jehovah who is shaking the 
heavens and the earth—shaking them in order that the 
transitory may be destroyed and the eternal may remain. 
So in the midst of the tempest this is his song: “ There- 
fore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. There 
is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city 
. so the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most 

igh,” 

Nor is his courage abated for lack of resources to carry 
on the work. If it is the Lord’s work, the resources will be 
forthcoming. ‘There is no difficulty,” says Mr. Moody, 
“in getting money for God’s work. All the money belongs 
to God, and we can have it when we need it for his service.” 
This is only saying ina new form what Haggai said 2,400 
years ago: ‘“ Thesilver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” Money is not forthcoming for every 
scheme of every would-be prophet. But if a man has faith 
and courage, if he consecrates himself to a noble ministry, 
if he attests its value by its fruitfulness, he need not lack 
the funds for its enlargement. There are multitudes of 
rich men in this country who are only too glad to do good 
with their money if they can only have adequate assurance 
that their money will be really doing good, not wasted 
away in visionary enterprises. 

The two messages of Haggai should be read together, 
and in the Haggaian order: First, Consider; second, 
Courage. The first looks back on the year that is past; 
the second looks forward to the year to come. 


Christian Endeavor Topic Daily Readings: January 16 
—An everlasting covenant (Gen. ix., 9-16) ; January 17— 
If ye will obey (Ex. xix., 3-8); January 18—I will never 
break my covenant with you (Judges ii., 1-7); January 19 
—If he be constant (1 Chron. xxviii., 6-10); January 20 
—If ye abide in Me (John xv., 7-12); January 21—A new 
covenant (Heb. viii., 6-13); January 22—Topic: God’s 
covenant. If thou wilt, then—(Zech. iii., 7; John xv., 7, 8. 


1 See Matthew xii., 42. 
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Books and Authors 


Three Books on Art? 


Of the three handsome art books which are before us, 
‘‘ American Illustrators,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, ‘ Man 
in Art,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, and “ Preferences in 
Art, Life, and Literature,” by Harry Quilter, two deserve 
‘special attention as really valuable contributions to the art 
literature of the day, and the third is likely to enlist the 
interest of the attentive observer of contemporary art 
because, to quote Mr. Du Maurier’s phrase, it is so sin- 
gularly perfect an example of “ things which would better 
have been left unsaid.” The beauty of the work on 
‘“ American Illustrators” imposes upon the reviewer a task 
of description rather than criticism. In this case the pub- 
lisher has done for the illustrators what the Society of 
American Wood-Engravers did for themselves a few years 
since. It is quite possible that a German reviewer would 
take this book as a suggestive example of our national self- 
consciousness ; and, in truth, we must concede that it is an 
American tendency to discover new movements where less 
eager observers would find only excellent examples of in- 
dividual effort. It does not seem to us that the admirable 
work done in the various departments of American art 
within the last twenty years has suffered from lack of appre- 
ciation. At one time the constant theme was the work 
done by the young artists who: returned from Paris and 
Munich in the early seventies, and founded the Society of 
American Artists. The revival of American wood-engrav- 
ing and the development of American etching have both 
been the subject of books, as well as innumerable contribu- 
tions to our periodicals; and American work in glass, in 
“ needle-painting,” and in other branches of decorative 
art has been responsible for an infinite amount of comment 
and eulogy. That this has led to exaggeration there can 
be no doubt, but at the same time we must concede that it 
would have been infinitely more harmful if the great devel- 
opment in art which our country has witnessed within the 
last twenty years had been allowed to pass unrecognized. 
It is a fact that our artists and designers have done much 
to be proud of, and for a present proof of the achieve- 
ments of our younger painters and sculptors we might 
refer our readers to the most impressive object-lesson pre- 
sented by the recent exhibition of the Fine Arts Society. 

So far as exhibitions are concerned, the illustrators are 
at a disadvantage, for the public exhibitions of the Salma- 
gundi Club have been abandoned. In spite of the enor- 
mous audiences reached by illustrators through our great 
magazines, it seems only just that the personality of these 
illustrators should receive more emphatic recognition, and 
the individual presentation rendered possible by the 
beautiful book before us is the just due of the men to 
whom our public is indebted for instruction as well 
as entertainment. We shall not attempt to find fault 
with the selection or omission of contributors to this 
volume, and it seems to us that, in general, the .choice 
has been very judiciously made. Here is the work 
of Abbey, Reinhart, Smedley, Pyle, the two Gibsons, 
Frost, Blum, Kemble, and a number of others to whom, 
as we have said, our public owes a genuine debt. Their 
work has been reproduced in fifteen full-page plates, which 
include photogravures, wood engravings, facsimile color 
plates, and other methods, and there is also a variety of 
wood engravings and process plates in the text. The 
range of the work represented here, which runs from the 
delicacy of Abbey to the ruggedness of Remington, is an 
interesting study, superficially considered, but it is more 
interesting to perceive the maintenance of a distinctive 
individuality. Here is Frost, for example, the most Ameri- 
can of all illustrators, who is certainly a follower of no one. 
He is American, perhaps, in a certain lack of suavity and 
finish in his technique, although he never misses his point ; 


By F. Hopkinson Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
ew Yor 15. 
Manin Art. . By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Preferences in Art, Life, and Literature. By Harry Quilter. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. §9. 
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and he is also American in his dry humor, with its unex- 
pected climaxes, its incongruities, and its solemn para- 
doxes ; and he is thoroughly national in his appreciation of 
American types. Here is Gibson, the artist-naturalist, 
whose eager search into the privacy of nature approaches 
the inquisitiveness of the Yankee, but an inquisitiveness 
directed by its loving intent. Here is Remington, the 
pictorial historian of our West, whose drawings and paint- 
ings will be invaluable for future generations as records of 
a time already passed away. The flavor of the soil is 
strong in Kemble’s work, and his not infrequent technical 
imperfections, due to lack of thorough training, may be 
easily matched in American literary art. Among the 
students of contemporary social life we have Smedley and 
C. D. Gibson, and there is attractive work by Pennell, a 
disciple of Vierge, who has proved himself abundantly able 
to stand on his own feet.. Among the others there are De 
Thulstrup and Zogbaum, both military illustrators ; Blum, 
a painter as well as illustrator; Fenn, one of the veterans ; 
and many others who make up a list chosen with excellent 


judgment. 


We need not add that Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s text is 
always suggestive and delightful. Mr. Smith has shrewdly 
chosen a mouthpiece who is called ‘The Doctor,” and 
he places his oracle in scenes which at once take the 
reader into the atmosphere of artistic New York. We 
become privileged visitors to the Tile Club, the Water- 
Color Society, and to favorite haunts of artists, and from 
the conversations which Mr. Smith invents we learn some- 
thing of the attitude of artists toward their art and each 
other, something of their ideas of technique, something of 
the spirit in which illustrations should be studied, and 
something regarding the personnel of the men who are 
doing so much to delight and educate the English-speaking 
public. In a word, we become privileged members of. the 
delightful society which in these days has relieved artistic 
Bohemia of its former disrepute. All this is done easily 
and gracefully, but we fancy that more information will be 
gleaned by the average reader than he would obtain from 
much pondering over the older German treatises upon 
zsthetics. There'seem to be some evidences of inaccu- 
rate proof-reading, but this is a minor matter, and, on the 
whole, the publishers ought to be sincerely congratulated 
upon the beautiful work, whose value is by no means con- 
fined to the current year or the year to come. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s new work in a very handsome, if somewhat bulky, 
volume, bound in white buckram and ornamented in gold. 
The exact title is “ Man in Art: Studies in Religious and 
Historical Art, Portrait and Genre,” with. forty-six plates 
in line engraving, mezzotint, photogravure, hyalography, 
etching, and wood engraving. So far as Mr. Hamerton’s 
more serious writing upon art is concerned, he is following 
a definite plan, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the prepara- 
tion of his later works. In “Graphic Art” and “ Etching ” 
Mr. Hamerton occupies himself with technical considera- 
tions, and we think we are within bounds in saying that he 
has exerted a more helpful influence than any writer upon 
art in the last quarter of a century. It is a curious fact 
that any eulogy or criticism upon Mr. Hamerton is apt to 
evoke the shade of Ruskin. We are among the admirers 
of Mr. Ruskin, but it should surely be understood by this 
time that Mr. Ruskin has exerted the slightest possible 
influence on contemporary art for many years. Those 
who recognize this, however, recognize also that the work 
which Mr. Ruskin has done as a literary writer upon art, 
as a poet, rhetorician, and moralist, forms a very noble 
contribution to permanent literature. As regards Mr. 
Hamerton, it has been our feeling that his influence be- 
came less potent when he turned from the practical side of 
art to teach the doctrines of zsthetics. His books upon 
landscape and imagination in landscape painting have 
been his most important essays in this direction, but we 
cannot help a conviction that their positive influence has 
been slight, and it will be slighter, we fear, in the 
present volume upon “Man in Art,” which naturally 
follows his treatment of landscape. While it is neces- 
sary to say this, perhaps, for the benefit of those 
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who take Mr. Hamerton as an ex cathedra teacher, we 
ought to add that he disclaims this position himself. As 
he says frankly, when a critic appears to be most influ- 
ential he is usually the literary spokesman of a movement. 
Mr. Hamerton’s own attitude toward art in work like this 
is presumably familiar to our readers. He is a very close 
and intelligent observer, he has had a very long and wide 
experience, his abundant stores of information and his 
catholicity enable him to see and to judge of both sides of 
vexed questions, and his usual manner is that of a judge 
summing up for a jury in a very colloquial, sometimes dif- 
fuse and a little tiresome, style. We shall not attempt to 
examine in detail his chapters on the education of the 
figure painter, the idea of beauty in religious art, the 
history and revivals of portraiture, and the observation 
of life, but we must say that, while comparatively few 

persons will ever read the book to the end, it is a book 
which may be referred to with a certainty of recompense. 
It will rarely happen that the reader can finish a page 
without finding some suggestion which is stimulating and 
profitable. Mr. Hamerton’s style is not brilliant, but his 
expression is usually characterized by great good sense. 
As for his illustrations, it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to find fault with the selection. ‘There are many 
great artists who are not represented. Some of the illus- 
trations represent artists of the second and third grade, 
but here again it is necessary to take the author’s point 
of view. What he wishes to do isto illustrate certain 
special points and epochs. It was this illustration, and 
not an illustrated history of art, that he had in mind, and 
he is certainly justified in choosing the illustrations as he 
has. It remains to be said that this volume is an admira- 
ble piece of book-making. 

The bulky third volume in this group seems from the 
preface to be put forth as a vindication, in a way, of the 
author, Mr. Harry Quilter, whose degrees and titles are 
duly set forth on the title-page. The interest of this book 
is twofold. It is interesting as an extraordinarily fatuous 
self-revelation, and also as an illustration of the low ebb of 


journalistic art criticism in England at the present time. 


We open the volume presented to us as a serious work 


upon art, and we find the author occupying pages in 


explaining that, as a newspaper art critic, he has written 
upon half a million pictures, that he has made very few 
mistakes, but that he has been much abused and carica- 
tured, and that even the shape of his head, the fit of his 
clothes, and the color of his necktie have been made light 
of by irreverent Philistines. In another chapter, which is 
supposed to be a revery, we find the author describing at 
length, and apparently with deep earnestness, some juve- 
nile experiences of a very vulgar kind. The subjects which 
he treats are the history of Preraphaelitism, whose leader- 
ship he assigns to Ford Madox Brown, and he varies the 
chapters devoted to this subject by discussions of Watts 
and Millet and William Hunt—the latter two being yoked 
together, strangely enough—and various other topics, some 
artistic, some literary. It will help to account for the feel- 
ing of depression which this book has caused us when we 
add that he closes with a discussion of the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibitions from 1882 to 1890. In its darkest years 
our National Academy of Design is not more dreary than 
the average Royal Academy, and an attempt to preserve 
these newspaper scraps in permanent form is a venture 
which we refrain from criticising. The public, or that 
small portion of the public which opens this volume, will, 
we fear, find in it only a vindication of Whistler’s famous 
description of the author as “ Our ’Arry.” ; 


Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural 
Selection, with some of its Applications. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) It has been said of 
this book that it out-Darwins Darwin. This is almost true. 
Darwin believed that natural selection was the most important 


factor in the making of species, but admitted that it was. 


aided by sexual selection, by direct modificative action of the 
environment, and by the inheritance of the effects of use and 
_ disuse in the individual. The two latter forces have been 
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emphasized by some recent writers, particularly in this country. 


‘Wallace, feeling that natural selection was in some danger, comes 


with this restatement of its claims. He believes that natural selec- 
tion is all that Darwin claims, and more. The book is a summary 
of the whole subject. It is largely made up of old material, but 
there is more than enough that is new or presented in a novel 
way to warrant the appearance of the work. We can refer only 
to two or three points of special interest. Darwin has discussed 
very fully the matter of variation in animals and plants under 
domestication. Wallace here gives a fine chapter upon variation 
of forms in a wild state. He proves that variation is extremely 
common and large in degree, and that there is always abundant 
material upon which natural selection may act. The author 
illustrates the extent of variation by a series of diagrams in a 
novel and striking way. A second discussion of great interest 
regards colors in animals and plants. Imitative coloration, recog- 
nition marks (a specialty of Wallace), warning colors, and 
mimicry are treated with some fullness. Wallace then attacks 
Darwin’s theory of sexual selection. The view of the latter, as 
presented at length in the “ Descent of Man,” is that the bright 
colors, crests, plumes, etc., of male birds or animals (the females 
being plain) have been developed by selective preference shown 
by the female for handsome mates. Wallace would attribute all 
these secondary sexual characters to the greater vigor and 
excitability of the male. Both sexes originally had a plain 
coloration, which has been retained, in part at least, by the female, 
for purposes of protection. In the last chapter of the book our 
author considers man in the light of natural selection. He 
admits that man’s body, including his great and highly developed 
brain, has been developed by natural selection from brute 
ancestors. He believes, however, that such faculties as the 
mathematical, art, and musical are quite outside the power or 
field of its influence. For those he invokes a spiritual influence. 
Nor does he look upon the addition of such a force as a “ break 
in continuity.” Whether it is so or not, he believes there have 


_ been three such breaks in continuity—or addition of new opera- 


tive factors in evolution—in the history of life. The first of 
these is the appearance of life, the second the appearance of 


‘sensation and consciousness, the third the appearance of spirit. 


We cannot outline the whole treatment, still less can we discuss 
it here. The volume is-interesting, and the treatment vigorous 
and delightful. Wallace is very modest in claiming personal 
credit—all know that he deserves much. 


The formation of the present German Empire is one of the 
most extraordinary fours de force in statecraft known in the 
records of history. Virtually it has been the work of one man, 
Prince Bismarck, now grumbling, complaining, and talking 
treason against the grandson of the man whom he long served 
faithfully though unscrupulously. Colonel G. B. Malleson gives 
us in some 300 pages a fine outline of Zhe Refounding of 
the German Empire, 1848-1871. With firm grasp of all his 
materials, the author groups his details about their natural 
centers : (1) the crisis of 1848, (2) the South German extension 
of Prussia’s power in 1866, and (3) the French conquest in 1870, 
which effected that union for which the revolutionaries of 1848 
dreamed and strove. Colonel Malleson shows thorough in- 
timacy with his subject by the easy style of his highly con- 
densed record, and the movement is rapid as it is smooth. A 
specimen of his historical acumen may be noted on pages 217— 
221, where he states that, by the folly of Gramont and by the 
determination of Bismarck, the Franco-Prussian war was caused 
by a “story that was manufactured at Berlin for the purpose 
of exciting France to war.” Bismarck has lately impudently 
boasted that he forged the dispatch from Ems relating the 
quarrel between the Emperor William and Benedetti, the 
French ambassador. Colonel Malleson’s work throughout is 
well-informed, judicious, and trustworthy. While his admira- 
tion for William I. approaches hero-worship, his estimation of 
Rechberg, Von Roon, Von Moltke, and Bismarck will not be — 
reversed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Song of the Ancient People. By Edna Dean Proctor. 
With Preface and Notes by John Fiske, and Commentary by 
F. H. Cushing. Illustrated with eleven aquatints by Julian Scott. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) The writer of this paragraph 
had the pleasure of hearing this exquisite portraiture of an 
ancient people, rendered more exquisite by the author’s own 
reading of it, at Lake Mohonk. She has not only by study 
acquainted herself with all the outward circumstances of the 
Zufii Indians, but she has penetrated beneath their dusky skins. 
Her heart has beat with their emotions, and she has told the 
story of their inner life. This is the true function of the poet; 
to get behind the outer semblance and reveal the inner reality, 
to interpret the heart of nature and the heart of man. It was 


a 


because Sir Edwin Arnold measurably succeeded in doing this in 
“ The Light of Asia,” and failed to do this in “ The Light of the 
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World, ” that the first was a true poem, and the second, though 
perhaps not less musical, was no true poem. Miss Proctor’ Ss 
Song of the Ancient People is, as its name indicates, only a 
song. It is brief in compass and simple in structure, and much 
less pretentious than “ The Light of Asia,” but not less true as 
an interpretation of the real life of a strange people. The book 
is printed on heavy paper, with broad margins and finely colored 
illustrations. 


The Mission of the Church, four lectures by Charles’ Gore, 
Principal of Pusey House (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), is no doubt of interest to a large circle of readers, because 
many are desirous to know what the author of “ Lux Mundi” 
has to say. The “broad” tendencies of one section of the 
“ High Church ” party in England and America is a most signifi- 
cant phenomenon. It was inevitable. Dr. Pusey was a ration- 
alist at the first. Newman went to Rome because otherwise 
he could not believe. Froude and F. W. Newman became rad- 
icals. The Oxford ritualists have always had a strong leaning 
towards rational theology, as seen in the writings of Bishop 
Forbes and of S. Baring-Gould. Principal Gore’s attempt at 
mediating*between the Church and Nonconformists differs from 
the Evangelical or Low Church way, for his idea of the Church 
is utterly different. The Low Church efforts after Christian 
unity were given fair trial and they failed. Now let the High 
Church plan have a trial. Certainly the latter’s intellectual 
character demands our respect. Such men as Mr. Gore are 
always given a hearing. 


Another volume has been added to those already published 
on the greatest general of our day, Field Marshal von Moltke. 
This volume, which is uniform with the others, is entitled 1/o/tke, 
His Life and Character Sketchedin Fournals, Letters, Memoirs, 
a Novel, and Autobiographical Notes. Translated by Mary 
Herms. With Illustrations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, 
and Facsimile Letters. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) From 
the title it is easy to see where the interest of the book lies. 
Helmuth von Moltke was not a brilliant man, but he was a great 
man. By patient labor and judgment, accurate if slow, he ac- 
complished what many a genius would have failed, and will go 
down in history as one of the four factors in the making of mod- 
ern Germany. In these papers we trace the development of the 
man and his temper in the great work. 


Those interested in the bearing of Assyrian legends and 
Higher Criticism upon the interpretation of the Bible will be 
glad to read Professor Herbert Ryle’s Early Narratives of 
Genesis : A Brief Introduction to the Study of Genests ¢.—x1. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) Professor Ryle compares in 
this book the Assyro-Babylonian accounts of the Creation, Para- 
dise, Cain and Abel, the Patriarchs before the Flood, the Del- 
uge and the beginnings of the nations, with the Hebrew 
accounts. ‘The author makes an effort to be conservative in the 
acceptance of Assyrian parallels. The book is of course very 
interesting, but is only provisional—so much of Assyrian myth 
yet remains for us to learn. 


A large volume full of good stories and interesting accounts 
of notable people is Zhe Memories of Dean Hole. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) Dean Hole has known every one in Eng- 
land the last fifty years, and, if a trifle garrulous in his anecdot- 
age, he is nevertheless genial, warm-hearted, and generous. 
The volume is illustrated by original drawings of John Leech, 
who was the author’s friend, and by a sketch of Thackeray’s. 
A portrait of the good deipnosophist Dean prefaces the volume, 
which we put on the shelf of the books we take up to read at 
odd moments and times of weariness. 


There is first of all a lightness of touch in Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford’s volume of Zhe Last Touches, and Other Stories. They 


are unmistakably feminine in their delicacy and in their pathos, ~ 


which tinges each story in its turn. Mrs. Clifford has in her 
stories some of the finest bred people we have met—characters of 
a fine fiber and thoroughly gentle. American society is notjust now 
of the temper to produce or to encourage such genuine gentility. 
Competition is too eager, ambition too fervid, and snobbery 
of all sorts finds favor with people not sure of their position. 
Mrs. Clifford’s characters are a refreshment and a rest to us. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The works of the Rev. Dr. George D. — in four sermons, — 


A Plea for the Gospel, are sagacious and brave and noble. Dr. 
Herron is of those who have skill to discern the times and to 
know what we ought to do. This little book ought to be put 


into the hands of every man whose brains and heart are large — 


enough to be receptive to its teaching. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York.) 


That prolific story-manufacturer, James Payn, has turned out 
a new tale which will find a welcome among his admirers. 4 
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Stumble on the Threshold is a story about young men—decent, 
clean fellows in the main and mildly interesting. They are, of 
course, quite English,and as such may serve as instructive 
models for not a few. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The history of Zhe Ancient Irish Church, by John Healy, 
LL.D., has been written with Jearning and care, and for the 
most part may be implicitly trusted. Dr. Healy is acknowl- 
edged a master in Celtic lore. Into this small volume he has 
condensed the results of wide reading. Unfortunately, the style 
is dry. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The third volume of Sir James FitzJames Stephen’s Hore 
Sabbatice (articles written for the “Saturday Review”) con. 
tains principally criticisms of the writings of Berkeley, Burke, 
and De Maistre. We have already commended the acumen 
and broad scope of these essays.” They are of permanent value. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) | 


Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson has written a story with the 
title ‘Under Sentence of the Law.” The hero is a dog con- 
demned to death by a court of law in Switzerland, but preserved 
by petition of the villagers to suffer perpetual muzzlement. 

—It has been discovered at Edinburgh that a system of 
wholesale forgeries of autograph literary and historic docu- 
ments has been going on for years, and a number of antiqua- 
rian booksellers of the highest repute have unconsciously been 
selling them. 

—Tennyson left a quantity of verse in manuscript, the ques- 
tion of its publication being committed to the discretion of Lord 
Hallam Tennyson. The question of a biography was also left 
to his son. It is believed that the poet himself saw to it that 
the materials for such a work should be scant. 

-—Macmillan & Co. will publish in February a!new novel 
from the pen of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, called ‘ Children of. 
the King.” It is a tale of southern Italy—that part of the land 
in which the author has made his home. ‘“ The Children of the 
King” has not been published serially, but Mr. Crawford has 
given certain chapters from it at his “ readings.” 

_ —Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, will shortly publish 
a volume entitled “ Bible Studies : Readings i in the Early Books 
of the Old Testament, with Familiar Comment, given in 1878-9,” 
by Henry Ward Beecher; edited, from stenographic notes of 
T. J. Ellinwood, by John R. Howard. This series of readings 
or lectures was the feature of Mr. Beecher’s Sunday evening 
services during the fall of 1878 and the winter and spring of 
1879. They cover the early books of the Old Testament, from 


Genesis to Ruth, and are prefaced by two characteristic ser- . 


mons, “The Inspiration of the Bible” and “ How to Read the 
Bible. 
—Mr. Smalley writes to the “ Vsbune: The buyer of the 


‘Tennyson manuscript, ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ sold yester- 


day for $2,400, is said to be the University of Cambridge. The 
‘underbidder was an American, name not given. Whoever he 
was, he ought to have known that many experts thought this 
precious manuscript would have fetched a still higher price. 
Why Cambridge should particularly want it is not clear, but the 
English rejoice that America has failed to carry off this prize. 

Has the American millionaire no taste for literature ? asks one 
triumphant Briton, and we are once more reminded that Amer- 
ica omitted to buy the Althorp Library.” 
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THE ALDINE PRINTING-HOUSE, XENIA 
A from the South. By a Black Woman of the Routh: 
AMERICAN SOCIETY “v ae ton OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, NEW YORK 
ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Stokes, G. T., D.D. “The Acts of the Apostles. $1.50. 
sa J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
Junior Songs. (Sacred Hymns.) 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, NEW YORK 
A Handbook of the History, Organization, and Methods of Work of Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations. Edited by H. S. Ninde, J. T. Bowne, an 


Erskine Uhl. §2. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
May, Sophie. Her Friend’s Lover. 50 cts. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Carus, Paul. Truthin Fiction. $1. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. BOSTON 

Ranney, Ruth W. A Sketch of the Lives and Missionary Work of Rev. C. 

Bennett and His Wife. 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Balestier, Josephine. Life and Sylvia. 50 cts. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YOR 
The Protestant Episcopal Almanac, and Parochial List *(1893). 25 cts. 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
Hull, Mary H. Columbus, and What He Found. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Defense of Professor Briggs Before the Presbytery of New York. 
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The Religious World 


With beautiful and impressive ceremo- 
nies the corner-stone of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine was laid on Tues- 
day, December 27, in the presence of a distinguished audience 
of bishops, clergy, and laity. The site is one of the finest on 
Manhattan Island, and has been selected with rare wisdom. 
The preparations for the ceremonies were complete, a temporary 
building having been erected and every provision made for the 
comfort of the audience. The corner-stone was laid by the 
Bishop of New York, the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, and the 
address was delivered by Bishop William C. Doane, of Albany. 
The building was designed by George L. Heins, architect, and 
will have many features distinctively characteristic of the New 
World. The lessons of the day were read by Chief Justice 
Fuller, of the United States Supreme Court. Among the 
audience were noticed Professor Briggs and Professor Marvin 
R. Vincent, of the Union Theological Seminary. The address 
by Bishop Doane gave special emphasis to the idea of the Epis- 
copate. He said: “The cornerstone of this cathedral is 
symbolical of the Episcopate as the corner-stone of Christian 
unity. This idea of the Episcopate is that of a stone dis- 
allowed, refused, rejected—refused by the Puritans because it 
had about it a taint of prelacy, rejected by the Quaker 
refugees because it had in it the touch of royalty. And yet, 
' gradually, more and more, it seems to me, it has been looked to 
and felt for to become the corner-stone of that great prayed-for 
and hoped-for Christian Unity which American Christianity has 
longed for, and is coming to more and more.” The ceremonies 
were solemn and stately and dignified throughout. The cold 
-midwinter day was chosen for the service because it was St. 


The New Cathedral 


John’s Day. Bishop Doane looks to see this cathedral become 


a great council chamber, where constant planning shall go on 
for the extension and upbuilding of the Church of Jesus Christ ; 
and also expects it to be recognized by all American Christiana 
as a protest for the old faith which is held in common by other 
Protestants, but “also as a protest against any unlawful com- 
munion with those who call themselves Romanists, but with 
whom the Episcopal Church holds in common only what is pure 
and primitive in the faith.” The erection of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine will probably now proceed with rapidity, 
and will mark a new era in the history of the Episcopal Church 
in America, and hardly less in the history of the great city of 
which it will be a distinguished ornament. 


One of the busiest men that New York 
Dr. Charles F. Deems has known for many years has been the 

genial and indefatigable Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, of the Church of the Strangers. His activity as known 
by his friends has seemed almost beyond the endurance of 
ordinary mortals, and when it is remembered that in his seventy- 
third year his work has been as tireless as a score of years ago, 
few will be surprised that at the last the warning has come, and 
that he is obliged to rest. Dr. Deems has been one of the most 
prominent clergymen of New York for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Since its beginning he has been the President of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. Almost every year 
he has published one or more volumes; for several years- has 
been the editor of “ Christian Thought.” At different times he 
has occupied positions of distinction, having been Professor of 
Logic in the University of North Carolina, Professor of Natural 
Science in Randolph Macon College in Virginia, and for many 
years one of the most prominent preachers in the South. Soon 
after the close of the war he came to New York, and soon after- 
ward was presented with the old Mercer Street Church by 
Commodore Vanderbilt. Its name was changed to the Church 
of the Strangers, its pews were made free, and the Doctor’s 
great work as a metropolitan preacher began. It is no dis- 
credit to the other strong men in the New York pulpits to say that 
during the period of his ministry he has been unsurpassed both 
in ability and eloquence. An urbane Christian gentleman, a loyal 


- and devoted friend, a brilliant afterdinner orator, a polished and 
powerful as well as spiritual preacher, and a writer with a 
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singularly concise and beautiful style, Dr. Deems has combined 
in himself as many elements of power as any other public man 
of his time. The Christian Union extends to him its greeting, 
and bids him remember that the city and the country are not 
yet ready to allow him to lay down his work. The wife of Dr. 
Dale was once introduced to an audience in Birmingham as 
“the wife of one of the very best men who ever lived.” In that 
select company of the “ very best” the pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers must certainly be included, and a far larger com- 
pany than the members of his own church are praying for his 
restoration to his accustomed health. 


The recent discovery of the Apocry- 
phal Gospel of St. Peter is attracting 
very wide attention among scholars, 
sad not unnaturally, for if the present theories concerning it are 
true it will have a direct bearing on at least one of the most diffi- 
cult of modern critical problems, viz., the date and authorship of 
the Gospel of John. The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter was dis- 
covered about five years ago in a Christian cemetery of Ekh- 
mim, Upper Egypt, but the translation has only recently been 
published in Paris. It is a fragment, and contains a narrative 
of the crucifixion and the resurrection. In substance it agrees 
with the Gospels in their descriptions of these events. One no- 
table difference is the use of the exclamation, “ My power, my 
power, why hast thou forsaken me?” instead of “* My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” This phrase is held clearly 
to indicate that the fragment is of Docetic origin. The conclu- 
sion concerning the newly discovered documént is thus stated in 
the “ Guardian ” by Arthur C. Headlam: “The newly published 
Apocryphal fragment contains a portion of the last Gospel of 
Peter; it was written probably in Antioch early in the second 
century, and was used by Justin Martyr, and it is a Gnostic 
compilation which makes use of all four canonical Gospels.” 
This is the present belief of the critics, and is based on the best 
of reasons. Two exceedingly interesting questions are in part 
answered by this document: (1) If the Gospel of John existed 
prior to this document, as it plainly did, and if this belongs to 
the first quarter of the second century, then the reasons for be- 
lieving that John wrote the Gospel which bears his name are 
greatly strengthened; and (2) here is another distinct answer to 
the oft-repeated inquiry whether any other writings of those early 
times contain an account of the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
for this fragment in its statement of facts is in substantial har- 
mony with the Gospels. 


The Christian Union made mention of the 
Dr. Philip Schaff semicentennial of Dr. Philip Schaff two or 

three weeks since, and of the distinguished 
honors which had been conferred upon him both in this country 
and in Europe. But perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
tributes to the greatness of Dr. Schaff’s work has just come to 
our knowledge. It is a paper of congratulation from the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Berlin, and signed by “ B 
Weiss, Dean,” recounting in most eulogistic terms the great ser- 
vices which Dr. Schaff has rendered to the cause of theological 
scholarship both in Germany and America, mentioning most 
enthusiastically his great works on Church history and in other 
departments of investigation, recognizing the value of his efforts 
for the unity of the Church and as President of the American 
Society cf Church History, and praying that his life may be 
spared to complete the new tasks which he has recently under- 
taken. Such a tribute as this is very rare, and the best part of 
it is that it is so richly deserved. 


of St. Peter 


The first year of the People’s Palace 
The People’s Palace connected with the Jersey City Taber- 

nacle has been one of remarkable suc- — 
cess. The old Tabernacle’occupies an ideal position for an 
institutional church, and no community in all the land is more 
in need of the work that is being done in the Palace than 
lower Jersey City. It is an effort to reach the young men and 
young women who throng that densely populated district, with 
the influences of civilization and religion. The following are 
some of the departments: The Boys’ Club; Reading-room, 
with books, magazines, papers, also a piano and music-books ; 
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the Bathing Department, where baths are furnished at three 
cents each; the Physical Department, where there is a com- 
plete gymnasium ; the Amusement Hall, filled with helpful and 
exhilarating amusements; the Refreshment Stand, where light 
eatables are furnished at cost prices; the Assembly Hall, used 
for social gatherings, lectures, debates, etc.; the Brass Band, 
composed of young men who frequent the Palace; the Young 
Ladies’ Day, when the exclusive use of the buildings is given to 
young ladies; the Junior Department, which includes the Boys’ 
Club, with the Boys’ Brigade, Fife and Drum Corps, and Gym- 
nastic Classes; the Industrial Department, where girls are 
taught all kinds of housework and needlework, and where a 
day nursery is sorely needed ; the Clothing Department, from 
which partially worn clothing is distributed to the poor; the° 
Labor Bureau; the Boarding-house Bureau; the Chautauqua 
Circle. This is only a hint of the various departments of work 
in that marvelous institution. The pastor, the Rev. John L. 
Scudder, and his assistant, the Rev. Mr. Wells, are tireless in 
their labors. The People’s Palace is not a part of the Taber- 


nacle Church, and yet it is a feeder for it. Those who are inter- 


ested in the problem of city missions ought by all means to 
visit this work, on the corner of York and Henderson Streets, 
Jersey City. No part of New York or Brooklyn is intellectu- 
ally and spiritually more desolate than the great district near 
to the church and Palace. The demand now is for some one to 
do for that work what Mr. Armour has done for Chicago. If 
Pastor Scudder and his assistants could have an endowment 
which would be at all adequate to their needs in Jersey City, 
results would be realized which could be surpassed nowhere in 
our country. The Christian Union desires especially to com- 
mend the People’s Palace to those who have means, as offering 
the best possible investment for their money. Jersey City itself 
is not able to do this work; it is a lodging-house for the 
employ ees of those who live in New York and the suburbs. 
The next great endowment ought to be one that will put this 
Palace on a permanent footing, and make it possible for those 
who labor there to carry it on without spending any of their 
time in the collection of funds. 


The Death of Dr. F. J. A. Hort was not widely known to the 
Dr. Hort general public, but “he was a prince among 
: scholars, perhaps the greatest living authority 
on the New Testament.” He had spent most of his life in the 
quiet of Cambridge, and was known chiefly for his great work 
on the text of the New Testament. “Westcott and Hort’s ” 
edition is the standard on that subject, and the chief work of the 
difficult and profound first volume was largely done by Dr. Hort. 
His life was the quiet life of a scholar. He preached arid pub- 
lished little, but he has left behind him valuable materials which 
his friends may possibly edit and give to the public. He was 
one of the finest examples in modern times of those quiet work- 
ers who, unknown to the world, develop the principles which 
others use in more public ways for the advancement of humanity 
and the progress of civilization. No man in recent years has 
done more, if so much, to make it possible for English-speaking 
people to have a correct text of the New Testament. When 
this is said, as much honor is given to him as can be accorded to 
any man. The value of his contributions to his chosen science 
cannot be exaggerated, and many who never heard his name 
will always be his debtors. 


The January issue of the “ Missionary Her- 
ald” is one of the most attractive numbers 
of that always excellent magazine. ‘ The 
New Year’s Messages from the Missions” are exceedingly 
good, and will repay careful perusal. From Turkey comes news 


The Foreign Field 


of great activity in the cause of education, the Theological Semi- 


nary at Marash graduating five; the Central Turkey College at 
Aintab ten, and adding to its already complete medical depart- 
ment facilities for the training of lady physicians; various pre- 
paratory schools improving their equipment; and all this from 
one mission, that of central Turkey. A letter from eastern 
Turkey tells about the Theological Seminary at Harpoot and 
the Euphrates College of the same place, each with more stu- 
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dents than ever before. The same story comes from western 

India; while the letter from the Madura Mission describes the 

jubilee of the Pasumalai Institution, with its collegiate, normal, 
and theological departments, instructing four hundred youths, of 
whom two hundred are boarders. In almost all the mission 
fields great prominence is given to these institutions of learning, 
in which are educated the future ministers of the Church in the 

countries in which they are located. No department of work is. 
more encouraging. In them the missionaries train those who 
can do greater and better work than any foreigners. The world 
is to be saved by teaching quite as much as by preaching, and 

this fact is clearly recognized by the missionaries: One of the 
saddest and most significant of all the words from the foreign 

field is one from Mr. Perkins in North China, which for clear- _ 
ness and force it would be hard to surpass. It is as follows: 
«Of our other wants only one shall be mentioned, but that one 

we all want, and want urgently. It is national justice toward 

the Chinese nation. Once American missionaries were proud of 

their right to call themselves such. Is this term hereafter to be 

in China a disgrace? China to-day sorely needs our hélpful 

sympathy; must she be made to feel that our answer is scorn ? 
Christian Churches will continue to labor to spread *Christianity 

in China, but one of the pressing needs of the hour is that 

genuine Christianity have a real representation in our National 

Congress.” These are burning words, and yet who shall say 

that they are not just? When shall we cease to make political 
capital out of interests as precious as those that are imperiled 

when we make false and utterly unworthy discriminations 

against people of any race or nation? The missionaries have a. 
just grievance, and it is time that the Christian churches demand 

that the National Congress shall no longer neutralize by the 

absurdity of its enactments in Washington that which has cost 

so much of labor and sacrifice on the foreign field. 


The Congress of Plans for the World’s Congress of Relig- 
ions during the Columbian Exhibition are 
being rapidly arranged, and the programme: 
already is most inviting. The meetings will be held in the Me- 
morial Art Palace on the Lake front in Chicago. The dates. 
assigned for the sessions are as follows: The Catholic Con. 
gress will commence Tuesday, September 5. The World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions will begin on Monday, September 11, and the 
Denominational Congresses will be contemporaneous with the 
Parliament of Religions. The Missionary Congresses will: 
begin on Thursday, September 28, and will be followed by the 
Congresses of the Evangelical Alliance and other bodies. 
Among those who have definitely engaged to speak at the Parlia- 


Religions 


‘ment of Religions are two eminent Moslem scholars from India 


Mozoomdar, as representing progressive Hinduism ; and a scholar 
appointed by the Chinese Government to represent Confucian- 
ism, as well as representatives of other religions and of 
all phases of Christianity. When these scholars, eminent in 
their respective faiths, come together, we are very much mis- 
taken if the Presbyterian Church of America will not have on its- 
hands an immensely greater problem to deal with than the 
Briggs case. If all these leaders of thought from many nations. 
and religions are lost, the convocation had better be used as an 
occasion for missionary activity. We are confident, however, 
that the real outcome of the Parliament will be that earnest and 
religious souls from many lands will learn to appreciate what is 
good in all religions, while all alike will see that in its offer of 
forgiveness, as a free gift from a loving Father to all who repent, 
which is a distinguishing and superlative feature of our Mas- 
ter’s teaching, Christianity has at least one truth that no other 
réligion possesses, and which all alike need. If the plans for 
the Congress are measurably successful, the result in this coun- 
try will be an immense and much-needed enlargement of the 
horizon of our religious thought, and a deepening of the convic- 
tion that Christ has brought what all other masters have sought 
but he alone declared. While preaching during the sessions of 
the British Association at Edinburgh, Dr. McGregor, of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, said: “‘ Where there has been a 
great deal of superstition there needs to be a greal deal of sci- 
ence, and the Lord knows we need much of it in Scotland.” 


Scotland is not the only land which needs larger views of the: 
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teachings of Christ and the kingdom of God. This Congress of 
Religions cannot fail to do its work in this direction. 


One of the best-equipped educational institu- 
The Color Line tions in the South is Gammon Theological 
and Seminary at Atlanta, which is under the 
the Church = auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, and of which the Rev. W. P. Thirkeld, D.D., is Dean. 
Dr. Thirkeld is one of the bravest and wisest of those whose 
work is chiefly among the colored people. He recently attended 
a Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, at 
Madison, Ga., and made an address which is thus characterized 
by the Atlanta “ Constitution :” 
a powerful plea for the education of the negro race, showing 
why the whites of the South should push the work for self- 
protection, for humanity, and for civilization. He never uttered 
a word that could wound or offend, and before he was half 
through he had captured the Conference, and his utterances 
drew forth tears and applause.” Dr. Thirkeld never holds 
back the whole truth when speaking on this subject, and it is a 
rare tribute to his Christian spirit that he was able so to pre- 
sent ‘his subject as to win his auditors, and, what is more, the 
approval of the Atlanta “Constitution.” We rejoice at the 
tribute to the address in the columns of that paper. Now, if the 
“ Constitution ” will boldly and yet courteously advocate the 
principles of the address, it will help immensely to make a pub- 
lic sentiment which will honor manhood, virtue, loyalty to truth 
and right, wherever found, and denounce ‘evil equally among 
whites and blacks. We do not wonder that the educated people 
of the South refuse to be dominated by ignorance and incompe- 
tence; but we do wonder: that they draw the color line. All 
good people would be with them if the dividing line were where 
it belongs—not between white and colored, but between vice 
and virtue, between ignorance and education, between man- 
hood and qualities which ought to unfit any for citizenship and 
decent companionship. When the Atlanta “ Constitution ” is 
willing to lead a crusade against all that degrades manhood 
among both races alike, and in favor of worthy character as the 
only true condition of citizenship and companionship among 
both white and colored people, it will find that it has no lack of 

support, both North and South. 3 

Burnham Industriaf Farm 
To the Christian People of the Country: | 

Many of you know the story of the Burnham Industrial Farm. 
It is a non-sectarian institution, conducted by Brothers who 
work without compensation, who represent various religious de- 
nominations, and who train unruly boys from all parts of the 
country. They have strained their resources to the utmost, and 
I know have themselves uncomplainingly suffered great priva- 
tions, in crder to take more boys. As the Director of this band 
of Brothers, I cannot permit such sufferings in the future, and 
it rests with the Christian people of the country to determine 
whether the census of the Farm shall be reduced, or whether 
more of the 279 applicants now, seeking admission be taken. 
Unless contributions insuring the support of the free boys 
already at the Farm, and the adequate support of the Brothers, 
be forthcoming by January Io, the census will, with the approba- 
tion of the Executive Committee, be materially reduced. The 
results. thus far achieved warrant all the sacrifice that has been 
made thus far by the Brothers, and by those who have been in- 
terested in the Farm. There has been no withholding of gifts 
_ by those who have been interested, but the number of givers 
has not been sufficient, and the Director has yielded to the 
temptation to take more boys than those gifts which could be 
counted upon could adequately support. There can hardly be 
a better investment for God and humanity than the support of a 
boy at Burnham Industrial Farm. I trust that the Christian 
people of the country will recognize this opportunity, and that 
the good work now begun may be carried forward through their 


generosity with renewed prospect of success. 
W. M. F. Rounp. 


135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt from “A 
Friend ” of the sum of $250 for Burnham Farm, which we have 
_ forwarded to the Brother Director, Mr. W. M. F. Round.—THE . 


EDITORS. 
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New Methods of Sunday-School Work 
Lessons on the Prophets 


To the average Bible reader there is a comparatively unex- 
plored section lying like a dark equatorial zone across the cen- 
ter of the sacred Book. Of this section the average Sunday- 
school scholar knows even less than the average reader. He is 
taught the story of Abraham, Isaac, and part of Joseph in Egypt 
He knows something of Saul and 
Samuel, David and Goliath and Solomon, but from the first of 
Isaiah he looks forward over a dim cloudland to the opening 
chapters of the New Testament. Of the prophets he is familiar 
with a few chapters of Isaiah. He has heard about Jonah and 
the whale, and Daniel in the lions’ den. Could the children 
learn nothing of the prophets beyond these few chapters and 
their primary stories? Could they not understand that, after 
God had established his people in the Promised Land and 
formed them into kingdoms, he continually sent his messengers 
to teach them his will and unfold his purposes, and that these 
messengers were his prophets? that through these messengers 
he gradually revealed himself and educated his people until the 
days of John the Baptist, the last of the prophets, when it be- 
came possible to send Christ, the crowning revelation? Could 
not Isaiah, the great counselor and statesman in the golden age 
of Judah, appeal to the child’s imagination as well as Moses the 
lawgiver? And is there nothing in the personality of the minor 
prophets—only a list of names to many of us—to attract the 
children ?—of Amos, who sat in the quiet fields with his flocks 
and thought about divine things until God granted that he 
should tell the people that He was the “ Lord of Hosts ” as well 
as the “God of Israel”? and Hosea, who from his own experl- 
ence of love and suffering first learned and said that -God, be- 
sides being King and Judge and Lawgiver, was the Father of 
Israel and that he loved his people? 

The Center Church Sunday-School, of New Haven, at the end -. 
of four years’ study in the New Testament, met an appeal from 
some of its scholars for study in the Old Testament bya course 
of “ Lessons on the Prophets.” This seemed a leap in the dark, 
and all were not sanguine of success. It has meant pioneer 
work on the part of the teachers, often as ignorant as their 
classes of the lesson material, and work also on the part of the 
pastor in preparing the lessons and aiding the teachers. But 
now, at the end of two months, they feel more than compensated 
by what they have gained themselves and by the interest 
shown by their classes. 

The lessons were introduced by some general outline s.udy of 
the Old Testament. Such questions were asked as, “ How 
many books of the prophets are there in the Old Testament ? 
In what centuries did the prophets live? Who were the minor 
prophets? who the greater prophets? What wasa prophet?” 
This latter point was treated very fully. Anticipating the 


study of the prophets as men apart from their writings, the les- 


sons next endeavored to give, very briefly, the history of the 
times in which these men lived. The classes studied the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, their origin, inhabitants, 
geographical positions, etc. Then followed, more specifically, 
the condition of the kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam II., the 
oppression of the poor, the corruption of the rich, the prevalence 
of idolatry, the degeneracy of the priesthood, the ceremonialism 
of religion. Coming upon such a scene, how could Amos, the 
shepherd prophet, fail to interest, who, by the simplicity, purity, 
and thoughtfulness of his life, was enabled to hear and obey the 
call of God to go as his messenger to the kingdom of Israel ? 
His book was considered in connection with its own time, and 
he was distinguished as the prophet who revealed to Israel 
God as the Just One and as the God of all nations. 

Another historical lesson preceded the study of Hosea. A 
lesson on this prophet as “ The Man of God for the Times” 
was followed by one on “ Selections from Hosea,” illustrating — 
“I, The Sin of Israel; II. How Israel Thought Prosperity 
Could be Kept; III. The Threatened Punishment.” The study 
of the book culminated in “ Hosea’s Words concerning God’s 
Love for Unfaithful Israel.” And what more beautiful truths 
could be found to teach the children than those which Hosea 
learned from his own life, that “God loves his children,” 
“longs not to give them up,” “is compelled by sin to be as an 
enemy, but urges them to return to him,” and promises them 
to “heal their backsliding ” and “love them freely” if they 
will do so. The closing words of Hosea were emphasized as 
the summing up of “‘ God’s moral to be learned in Israel’s his- 
tory.” ‘The ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall 
walk in them, but the transgressor shall fall therein ” (Hosea 
xiv., 9). 7 

te school is now becoming more intimately acquainted with 
the great reformer, Hezekiah, in order that they may better 
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understand the work of his friend Isaiah, and “the Peasant 
Prophet Micah.” These lessons are cursory and general, and 
will serve their purpose if through them the scholars learn to 
think of the prophets as a group of grand men who lived near 
to God, and to regard their books as arecord of divine revela- 
tions, and not a mass of mystical predictions. It is hoped that 
such a result may follow this study, for perhaps others in the 
school could say with one of the scholars, “It helps me to un- 
derstand so many things.” 


% 


A Card 


To the Friends of Mr. Beecher: 

I expect soon to complete the “ Life of Henry Ward Beecher ” 
for the series of “ American Reformers.” Amid the abundance 
of materials for this biography now on hand, are personal recol- 
lections of those who knew Mr. Beecher well. I-shall be grate- 
ful if other friends of the great preacher will favor me with 
incidents of special interest coming to their own knowledge. 

JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. William Crane Gray, D.D., rector of the Church 
of the Advent of Nashville, Tenn., who was recently elected 


2957 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


Bishop of Southern Florida by the Episcopal House of Bishops, 


was consecrated in Nashville on December 29. 

—The Rev. Samuel Buel, S.T.D., Emeritus Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity and Dogmatic Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died in 
this city on Friday of last week, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

—The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, son 1 of President Eliot of Har- 
vard, who has been called from Denver to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
and who has virtually accepted the call, occupied the pulpit for 
the first time last Sunday morning, and made a most favorable 
impression. 

—A correspondent writes that the First Congregational Church 
of Mansfield, O., has been undergoing extensive repairs for the 
past five months, at an expense of $5,000. It was reopened for 
services December 25. At the annual reunion and roll-call 465 
responded to their names. During the six years’ pastorate of 
Dr. Hubbell, 325 have been added to the Church. The present 
membership is 656. 

—A large party of missionaries sailed on Wednesday of last 
week by the White Star steamship Majestic for India and 
China. They were sent out by the International Missionary 
Alliance, in connection with a party to the Soudan. The 
present party consists of nineteen missionaries for India, and 
seven children. Besides these, two are already on their way to 
China by way of Sweden, two by way of San Francisco, and 
two for Japan by the same route. 

—The American Society of Church History held its fifth 
annual Convention in Washington, D. C., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week. Addresses were ‘made by the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Philip Schaff, by the Rev. T. W. Chambers, by 
Henry C. Vedder, by the Rev. George R. W. Scott, by the Rev. 
Thomas O’Gorman, of the Catholic. University of America ; 
by Professor Williston Walker, of the Hartford Seminary, and 
by other eminent scholars and preachers. 

—The New York “ Tribune” says that Bishop Doane is to 
have a carved-wood throne in the cathedral at Albany. It is the 
gift of Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn, and is said to be the finest thing of 
the kind in America. The wood is black oak, and the throne is 
twenty-two feet high. Bishop Doane is a great admirer of 
carvgd wood, and, through his activity and taste, exquisite work 


of this kind hundreds of years old was procured from Germany © 


for the choir-stalls of All Saints’ Cathedral. 

—A press dispatch from Hartford states that Bishop John Will- 
iams, of the Diocese of Cornecticut, and Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, received as a Christ- 
mas gift from friends the fine old colonial house in Woodbury 
which is called the “ Birthplace of the American Episcopal 
Church.” In this house, on September 17, 1783, the secret 
convention met and determined to secure an American bishop, 
and elected Samuel Seabury to the first bishopric of Connecticut 
and of the American Episcopal Church. 


—The late Mr. Spurgeon has been frequently referred to in 


the Briggs trial as the champion of orthodoxy, and therefore as in 
sympathy with the men who are trying Dr. Briggs. But the 
“ Evangelist,” prints an utterance of the great preacher that 


would seem to indicate that this view is incorrect. The utter- 
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date as possible. 


‘call fromthe Presbyterian church of Tyrone. 


| Chester, N. Y. 
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“ance is as follows: “I have sorrowfully observed some persons 


who are very orthodox, and who can repeat their creed very 
glibly, and yet the principal use they make of their orthodoxy 
is to sit and watch the preacher with the view of framing 
charges against him. He has uttered a single sentence which 
is judged to be half a hair’s breadth below the standard, and they 
say,‘ That man is not sound. He said some good things, but he 
is rotten at the core. I am sure he used an expression that was 
not eighteen ounces to the pound.’ Sixteen ounces to the pound 
are not enough for these dear brethren of whom I speak; they 
must havé something more and over, and above the shekel of the 
sanctuary. Their knowledge is used as a microscope to mag- . 
nify trifling differences. I hesitate not to say that I have come 
across persons ‘who could a hair divide betwixt the west and 
northwest side’ in matters of divinity, but who knew nothing 
about the things of God in their real meaning.” 

—A dispatch from Cincinnati to the New York papers States 
that last week, at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Lane Seminary, Professor Henry P. Smith was present, and was 


‘anxious to have an official declaration from the Board as to his 


relations with the Seminary in view of the finding of the Presby- 


tery in the trial just ended. The Committee, the dispatch con- 


tinues, assured him that his request would receive attention, and 
that a meeting of the Board would be arranged for at as early a 
Professot Smith then desired the sentiment of 
the Committee as to the propriety and legality of his continuing 
his work in the Seminary, expressing himself willing to suspend 


his work pending the determination of the matter by the Trustees, 


if that should be the judgment of the Committee. They expressed 
their full confidence in his teaching in the Seminary, and urged 
that he would not permit any adverse criticism or personal feel- 
ing of sensitiveness to interrupt his work. The ‘* Commercial 


Gazette” also says that there are trustworthy reasons for the 


report that the Executive Committee of Lane Seminary has not 
only advised Professor William H. Roberts to resign, but has 
demanded his resignation. 

—The Rev. John R. Davies, of Tyrone, Pa., who has just 


accepted a call from the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, of which Dr. Howard Crosby was so long 


pastor, is thus described by a writer in the New York “ Trib- 


The new pastor is pre-eminently a self-made | man. He is unassuming in 


‘manner, but deeply in earnest, and has been remarkably successful in his pas- 


torates as an organizer. The General Assembly minutes show a _ steady 
growth in the churches which he has served. The Fourth Avenue Church has 
lost in the last year some members, who had moved far up-town or to Brooklyn, 
but were held by their personal loyalty to Dr. Crosby during his lifetime; but 


-it has still a strong membership, and has charge of two chapels on the East 


Side. Dr. Davies is only thirty-six years old, but the members of the com- . 
mittee who have heard him preach and have visited him say that he is a man of 


‘more than ordinary ability. He was born in England, near Wales, but he 


came to this country with Ris parents when young. He was graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1881, and immediately entered the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His first charge wasin Avoca, Pa. Five years ago he received a 
His success in Tyrone has 
been remarkable. Froma struggling church has grown, under his leadership, 
a powerful organization. 


Ministerial’ Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
| wn Pearson Pillsbury, assistant pastor of the Maverick Church, East Bos-’ 
ton, Mass., accepts a callto Newport, Vt. 
—G. S. McFarland, of Melrose, Mass., accepts a call to become assistant 


pastor of the Maverick Church, East Boston. Mass. 


—F. L. Johnston has received a call from the church of Tekoa, Wash. 
—C. H.,McIntosh, former of Plantsville, Conn., accepts a call to Port 


—S. P. Leeds, pastor of the College Church at Hanover, N. H., has resigned, 


after a continuous pastorate of thirty-two years. 


—Allen Clark accepts a call to Wolcott, Conn. 
PRESBYTERIAN | 
—\W. H. Waygood has become pastor of the East Avenue Church ‘s Sche- 
nectady, N. Y 
—G. M. Johnston accepts a call to the Central Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 
—J. E. Tuttle, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., declines a call to the Second Church 


-of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—O. C. Auringer has received acall from the Third Church of Troy, N. Y. 

—C. B. Atwood has received a call to the church in Whitehall, N. Y. 

—W. P. Kane has become pastor of the Second Church in Bloomington, Ill. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. D. Skene, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
call from St. Mark’s Church, New Britain, Conn. 

—Alonzo Chase has resigned the partorate of All outs’ Universalist Church, 
New Britain, Conn. 

—Samuel Wheeler, who was said to be the Sidest Baptist minister in the 
United States, died in Charterville, Me., on December 28, at the age of ninety- 
one 

nk W. Williams is to be installed as rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
East Orange, N. J., on January 15. 
—W. J. Mosier has withdrawn his resignation as pastor of the Ocean Hill 


has received a 


- Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘University Extension 


Second National Conference 


During the holiday week of 1891 there 


. was held in Philadelphia, under the auspi- 


ces of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, a conference 
of Extension organizers and teachers and 
students from all parts of the country. It 
was a remarkably successful and profit- 
able gathering. Mr. Sadler, the distin- 
guished leader of the Oxford Extension 
movement, to whose presence and partici- 
pation this success was largely due, thought 
it a more important meeting than any 
that had been held in England during the 
whole history of the work here. The pro- 
ceedings, which were published early in 
1892, were widely read, and havecontributed 
to the wonderful development of the move- 
ment during the twelve months past. 
Under these circumstances it was natural 
that a second conference should be held 
this year. Its first session was on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 28, in the 


-auditorium of the new Drexel Institute in 


West Philadelphia. Several hundred rep- 
resentatives from colleges, universities, 
city and State Extension societies, and 
local centers, were present. After an or- 
gan recital, and an address of welcome by 
Professor Edmund J. James, President of 
the American Society, the delegates lis- 
tened tothe principal address of the even- 
ing, by Henry Wade Rogers, President of 
Northwestern University, upon the spirit 
and aims and possibilities of University 
Extension. Then an opportunity was 
given to inspect the library and the beau- 
tiful collections of the Institute. | 
The first business session was held the 
next morning, in the audience-room of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing: The subject of discussion was ‘“‘ The 
General Organization of University Ex- 


tension.” Papers of great interest were - 


presented by George Henderson, Director 
of the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, upon the work of that 
department; by Melvil Dewey, of the 
University of the State of New York, upon 
the peculiar advantages of a State-society, 
and the systematic efforts that have been 
made in New York to arouse and develop 
and guide in every community, however 
small and remote, a desire for liberal edu- 
cation; and by Dr. Edgar, President of 
the Wilson College for Women, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., upon the introduction into 
that institution of Extension courses, in 


connection with those given before the 


local center. 

The subject of the second session was 
‘The Lecturer.” Professor W. H. Mace, 
of Syracuse University, compared the re- 
sults attained in University Extension with 
those that are secured in the higher classes 
of our colleges, and declared that, although 
skeptical at first, he had been taught by 
experience that much of the Extension 
work isin no respect inferior to that of the 
classroom. Another notable paper of 
this session was by Professor W. D. 
Sproul, of the University of Cincinnati, 
upon the Extension classes that have been 
organized among the teachers of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, and the scholarly 
work to which they have led. 

A third session was devoted to miscella- 
neous questions and general discussions. 
Samuel Wagner, Esq., of the Philadelphia 
Bar, presented a paper upon the impor- 
tant question of “ Sequence in Extension 
Work.” He argued that, with proper se- 
quence and co-ordination of. study, Exten- 
sion courses could be made to furnish very 


A Family Paper 


many of the benefits of college education 
to persons who otherwise would be deprived 
of such advantages entirely; and that con- 
sequently this system might be so shaped 
as to become virtually an enlargement and 
expansion of the public school system, 
and entitled thus to State assistance. A 
suggestive paper was read by Mr. W. 
Crane, of the Steel Works Club of Joliet, 
Ill., upon the Extension study undertaken 
by that organization of workingmen. Then 
followed a group of papers upon methods 
of Extension teaching, with especial refer- 
ence to history, literature, science, eco- 
nomics, mathematics, and practical hy- 
giene. 

In the evening the delegates were ten- 
dered a reception and promenade concert 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, by Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore Col- 
leges and the University of Pennsylvania. 

The final session was called to order on 
Friday morning at ten o'clock. After a 
description by the Rev. Herbert Alleman, 
of Chambersburg, Pa., of the work of the 
center in that town, and especially of the 
successful efforts of its Executive Commit- 
tee to interest neighboring communities in 
Extension study, an address on Local 
Committees was delivered by Professor 
Richard G. Moulton, the distinguished 
English Extensjon lecturer, now connected 
with the University of Chicago. Profes- 
sor Moulton contended that the principal 
task of the local committee was the crea- 
tion of a demand for higher education. 
Every agency should be employed that 


might be of assistance in this direction. 


‘Create a desire to read, and make cir- 
cumstances favorable to keeping it up. 
Bring the subject up in your family con- 
versation ; and why not have social leaders 
come to your assistance?” A French 
Revolution dinner, an evening of Astron- 
omy and ices, would be of no direct edu. 
cational value whatever, but would help 
increase the interest in the Extension 
lectures and the demand for them. 
Professor Moulton spoke too of the 
great significance of the name University 
Extension, declaring that it meant some- 
thing more and something better than the 
mere carrying of university subjects and 
methods beyond the university’s walls, 
and possibly something better than the 
university does, or can hope ever to do, 
within those walls. If it is profitable to ex- 
tend religious growth through one’s whole 
life, he argues, not seeking to condense it 
into four years of unbroken church-going 
and Bible study, and if it is desirable to 
extend rather than condense our political 
education, is it rot well to apply the same 
principle to general education? The con- 
densed course of the college has its place, 
but so, most emphatically, has the extend- 
ed study of this new system. So extension 
in space is not the only merit of the move- 
ment. It extends in time also, carrying 
liberal studies through one’s whole life. 
It extends and broadens the university 
spirit as well, freeing education from 
pedantry and limitation of every sort. 
Finally, it extends the range of teaching. 
Colleges have taught subjects that were 
easy for them to adapt to their conditions, 
and have neglected others, in some cases 
more important; because they could not 
readily be so adapted. Such is not the 
case with Univetsity Extension ; it teaches 
whatever people demand and need. H. 


-—Mrs. Stevenson, mother of the Vice- 
President-elect, is eighty-three years of age, 
and one of the best authorities on the early 
history of Kentucky. 
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A Modern “* Miracle ” 


The course taken by Archbishop Ire- 
land, of Minnesota, in regard to the “ mir- 
acle window” at Canton, in that State, 
has been justified. As soon as he heard 
the report that a miraculous image of the 
Virgin and Child had appeared upona 
pane of glass in the window of the church 
at Canton, and that infirm persons were’ 
making pilgrimages tothe church, he gave 
orders that the matter should be investi- 
gated by a scientific expert whom he ap- 
pointed. When the result of the investi- 
gation was made known to the Archbishop 
a few days ago, he took the action in the 
case which is required by the laws of the 
Church, and the “miracle window” will 
not hereafter be seen. 

The expert found that a fraud had been 
perpetrated by a photographer of the place, 
who had subjected the pane of glass to a 
kind of treatment under which, by means of 
certain apparatus, the images were made to 
appear upon it. The expert also found 
that, though many infirm pilgrims had been 
drawn to the place by reports that miracu- 
lous cures were performed there, not one 
of them had been relieved of his infirmity. - 
He furthermore ascertained that a num- 
ber of conscienceless men in Canton were 
allied with the photographer, and had mer- 
cenary reasons for trying to keep up the 


delusion. The priest of the church was ~ 


blamed by some of the pilgrims for his lack 
of faith in the power of the miraculous 
apparitions; but he had to confess that he 
was unable to account for them. 

Archbishop Ireland has rendered a ser- 
vice to the priest, the pilgrims, and the 
cause of religion by making the investiga- 
tion through which this gross and shame- 
ful fraud has been brought to light. It 
is reported that the church at Canton has 
been temporarily closed by his order. He 
has done his duty in the case as a faithful 
prelate.—MVew York Sun. 


The Church and Music Culture 


One of the most hopeless features of 
the existing state of musical taste in small 
towns is the apathetic attitude of the 
Church toward all forms of music except 
that employed in their ritual. 

Of course it is not the province of the 
Church to educate musical taste, either 
with their own membership or in the com- 
munity at large. But in the nature of the 
case the Church naturally attracts to itself 
in any small community the greater pro- 
portion of those who are disposed to take 
life seriously, and who are in sympathy 
with idealistic and spiritualistic ideas. 
These are those who ought also to be 
musical. But in point of fact there is 
very little done which might be done 
towards a better state of things. All the 
churches are too small for their desires. 
Money comes hard, and their absurd re- 
strictions regarding what they choose to 
call ‘worldly amusements” tend con- 
stantly to repel from their influence the 
more enterprising of the young people. 
Hence the winter iis divided off with a _ 
couse of entertainments of the most 
ad cap/indum character possible. 

Occ >.ionally we find this different. A 
music-loving minister, or a music-loving 
minister’s wife, after a few years, gathers a 
circle of real music-lovers. The sealed 
books of real music are opened to them 
by degrees, and through their leavening 
influence the attitude of a whole commu- 
nity undergoes a change, wherein the art of 
music begins to be more truly understood. 
—Music (Chicago). 
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The Christian U nion 


With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


“Why They Do Not Go to 
Church ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Under this title The Christian Union 
has had’some interesting and useful arti- 
cles of late. But there are two reasons 
which I have mettthat I do not observe in 
those notes. Of two young men whom I 
know, one does not go to church at all, 
the other very rarély. Both were reared 
in Christian principles at home, and were, 
as boys, regular attendants upon Sab- 
bath-school. They are liberally edu- 
cated, and one came out at‘the top of his 
college class. But one gave me as his 
reason for not attending church that he 
was just entering upon the practice of 
law, and expected to do many things in 
his profession which would be out of har- 
mony with Christian precepts. He should 
have little to do with church, he said, 
for two reasons: (1) he did not care to be 
constantly reminded of such wrong-doings ; 
(2) he did not want to appear to accept 
Christian principles which he did not 
abide by in his business. In other words, 
he was unwilling to appear “ hypocriti- 
cal.” The other, a very thrifty business 
man of thirty-five years, well dressed and 
gentlemanly, with parents and _ sisters 
most devout and conscientious Christians, 
conducted one branch of business which 
he admitted to be unchristian, but which, 
as it yielded a good income, he was unwill- 
ing to relinquish. Hence, to avoid ap- 
pearing “ hypocritical,” he gave up his seat 
in church and never goes. Both these young 
men move in the best society of their 
town, are neither drunken nor profane— 
are, indeed, of the class of that one of 
whom it is said that Jesus “looking on 
him loved him.” When I meet these 
men, I can hardly believe it possible that 
they have made such deliberate admis- 
sion to my face and are actually so 
coolly setting conscience aside for gain. 
The other class is mostly of men past 
middle life. They stay away lest some 
comrade shall say, “ You are getting re- 
ligious; I see you go to church.” Sev- 
eral cases of that kind I have known. 
They are men of seeming dignity and 
independence, and counted* among the 
“best citizens.” I knew them to attend 
church regularly for several years, but 
some of their intimate friends, who did 
not, often met them with some such jo- 


cose allusion having a little of the gibe 


or jeer in it. That was too much for 
them, and they fell out of the ranks. 
None of these are members of the church. 
How true the words, ‘“ Ashamed of 
Jesus,” and “ They will not come to the 
light lest their deeds be manifest ” ! 


The Russian Church and the 
People 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of December 24 I noticed 
the strictures which are made by the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler upon the article by Mr. 
Gribayédoff under the above title. His 
long quotation from the testimony of Mr. 
Melnikoff is certainly severe. But is he 
not indebted for his material to the able 
and interesting work on Russia by D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, where the quotztion 
will be found in Vol. pp. 93-95 (Tauch- 


nitz edition)? If so, should he not ac- 
knowledge that he gained his facts second 
hand? The document would seem to be 
at least twenty years old, as the residence 
of Mr. Mackenzie in Russia, as he states 
in the preface of his work, was from 1870- 
1875. Surely so wide awake aman as 
Dr. Schauffler ought to recognize the 
possibility of much change in the space of 
twenty years. 

Last year in Russia I met a number of 
people prominent in the Russian Church, 
and heard much of the spirit of their 
leaders. There certainly has been a de- 
cided awakening in recent. years. Of 
Father Antonio, now at the head of the 
great theological seminary near Moscow, 
I was told how he often gathered his stu- 
dents together and gave them informal 
talks on personal piety, such as theological 
students rarely receive and greatly need. 
In talking with the wife of the Military 
Governor of the district of Moscow, 1 was 
much impressed with the genuine respect 
which she showed for the Russian clergy, 
especially as her own ideas of personal 
religion revealed a depth of spiritual life 
commanding the highest admiration. In 
a long chat with the Countess Tolstoi 
about many features of their national life, 
I gained the impression that she also felt 
that there was at least a strong and grow- 
ing element in the Russian clergy which 
sought to command respect by broad and 
thorough scholarship and practical love 
and sympathy for their fellow-men. In 
conversation with a young tutor of the 
Moscow theological seminary, I certainly 
gained the impression of one well posted 
on his subject, which was the philosophy 
of religion. 

Doubtless many feel that the Holy Synod 
is severely repressive within the Ortho- 
dox Church as well as without, on all 
‘‘ tendencies of modern thought ;” but just 
now certainly they cannot be conceded to 
have a monopoly in that line of business. 
The Russian Church shows the deficien- 
cies of a State Establishment whose theory 
is to include all men within the pale of the 
Church, and then make Christians of them 
afterwards. This naturally leads to un- 
worthy clerical as well as lay members. 
But there has been progress since the re- 
port was given to which Dr. Schauffler 
refers. I believe a majority of the leaders 
of that division of the Christian Church 
are consecrated men trying to do their 
best with the mighty responsibilities of 
their position, and I agree with Mr. Gri- 
bay édoff in saying of the Russian Greek 
Church: “It has a great mission to per- 
form, and, on the whole, is doing its work 
nobly.” JAMES B. REYNOLDs. 

North Haven, Conn. . 


Quaker Ways 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Friends’ meeting-house iu Deering, 
Maine, five miles from Portland, is one of 
those plain brick structures with which 
you are familiar in New England. It sets 
a little back from the road, with a fence 
for hitching horses in front, and a row of 
horse-sheds at one side. Back of the 
meeting-house is the Friends’ burying- 
ground, swect with the smell of pine and 
blueberry bushes, and sacred to the mem- 
ory of many saints who made Deering 
meeting a power in this region when 
Quakerism was a synonym for all grand 
characteristics. But they have gone their 
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way, and the children have moved away, 
or, marrying out of the meeting, have 
joined other churches, until only half a 
dozen families make up the congregation. 
These are all related by long intermarry- 
ing. Occasionally some of the neighbors 
come in, and there are several poor fam- 
ilies in the district whose children come to 
Bible-school when they feel like it. The 
meeting-house is so large that we use only 
half of it. In the winter this is shut off 
from the other haif by a close shutter 
which meets the broad board from the 
floor and makes all snug. A large stove 
filled with odorous wood, which crackles 
musically, keeps us delightfully warm. 
The facing seats are occupied by Friends 
Jehu and Sarah Newlin, Charles Jones, 
Esther Jones, and Emily Cook. The first 
three have traveled extensively in the 
Gospel, and have visited our missions in 
Mt. Lebanon and Ramullah in Palestine. 
None of these ministers receive pay, but 
we remembered them this year with many 
useful gifts. 

Almost everybody drives to meeting, 
and we usually reach the meeting-house 
in time for greetings and any bits of family 
news that the week has gathered. By and 
by—at precisely half-past ten—the minis- 
ters and elders take their seats and we go 
quietly to ours, and, with truly reverent 
hearts, are brought under a blessed cover- 
ing of silence. It would make you think 
of what dear Charles Lamb said once if 
you could look in upon us any First Day 
morning: “ The Abbey church of West- 
minster hath nothing so solemn, so spirit- 
soothing, as the naked walls and benches 
of a Quaker meeting.” With absolutely 
nothing to draw our minds from worship, 
we wait reverently upon God, each one 
for himself, the hungry seeking bread 
and the thirsty for the water of life, and 
each receives the refreshment his soul 
needs. 

We do not know how or by whom the 
silence will be broken. It may be bya 
prayer from the body of the house or from 
the gallery. It may be aspirit-given hymn, 
or some little word from a young Friend. 
Whatever it is it finds welcome, for we 
know it is the dear Master’s word to us. 
We do not have much silence, but we 
enjoy it when it is the true silence of the 
Spirit. If Jehu or Sarah think some one 
is withholding an offering, they say so, and 
the timid saint fresh courage takes and 
gives the message intrusted to him. The 
sermons of our ministers are not prepared. 
They are Bible students, and have a deep 
Christian experience and wide knowledge 
of the human heart. Often and often 
Jehu preaches from the text Sarah or 
Charles has in mind; and they are just as 
likely to take his text, neither in the least 
knowing what is in the mind of the other 
until the word is spoken. This is true 
also of members of the meeting. I was 
thinking earnestly one First Day not long 
since about the hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, and Sarah. Newlin 
rose and talked to us on that text. They 
speak to the state of the meeting, whatever 
it may be, and their words are beautifully 
appropriate. When I feel I would like a 
real sermon, I read the last one in The 
Christian Union. 

After all has been said, we wait quietly 
until Jehu gives his hand to Charles, 
Sarah shakes hands with Esther Jones, 
and the meeting is closed. We all shake 
hands with each other, even if we have 
before meeting, and soon gather for 
Bible-school. There are three classes. 
The elderly folks’ class is taught by a man 
Friend, who asks the questions in the 
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Quarterly, so that we have a truly lesson 
to study. The young people’s class is 
taught by the lady assistant of the high 
school in a neighboring city, who has had 
wide opportunities for culture and educa- 
tion. Her nameis Ellen Winslow. The 
children’s class is largely a mission class ; 
and at last I have come to my text, and 
will tell you how we made a true Christmas 
in Deering meeting. We hadn’t a sprig 
of holly or a, bit of green in all the meet- 
ing-house, but as the mission class is most 
erratic in attendance, word was sent to its 
members to be sure and be at Bible-school 
on First Day. And they were there in 
force, with poor pinched faces and shabby 
clothes, for poverty is found even in the 
country. The exercises of the school went 
on as usual, except that into Ellen Wins- 
low’s class there drifted two boys, who 
are seldom seen inside the doors of 
Friends’ meeting-house, and certainly not 
of any other; and, just asking her regular 
members enough questions to make it seem 
as if she was pursuing her usual course, 
she preached Christ to these two boys. 
Then, coming forward, she told those poor 
untaught little children in the mission class 
the beautiful story of the nativity, with all 
its blessed meaning for them. Afterwards 
she said: “I thought perhaps they would 
never hear it if I did not tell them to-day.” 
Then school closed, and every one of those 
children was given a beautiful book, a card, 
a handkerchief, and other gifts, one girl 
wearing away in place of her old cap a 
pretty hat made by one of the older girls. 


Has. Gold Appreciated ? 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your Editorial Notes of December 
410 you seem to assume the fact of the re- 
cent appreciation of gold. Is there, how- 
ever, any proof that gold has thus appre- 
ciated? It is true that the world requires 
a greater quantity of money than was 
needed twenty years ago. But has not 
the vastly increased use of paper—checks, 
drafts, telegraph orders, etc.—been suffi- 
cient to offset the increase of population 
and commerce? Moreover, if gold had 
appreciated in value, how is it that wages 
and salaries have tended to increase? In 
other words, the average citizen in this 
decade finds it at least no harder to pro- 
cure a hundred dollars in gold than during 
any former decade. To be sure, the gold 
dollar buys more than ever before; but is it 
not a sufficient reason for this that the de- 
velopment of machinery has worked enor- 
mously to cheapen all kinds of products, 
the farmer’s wheat among the rest? The 
one thing that the gold does not buy more 
of is labor. Is not this fact a pretty good 
evidence both that gold has not appre- 
ciated to any considerable or alarming 
extent, and alsp that it is an excellent 
standard of value? CF. D. 
Jamaica Plains. 

Our correspondent brings out concisely 
the strongest of the arguments of the gold 
monometallists. In case American labor 
_ is the rightful unit of value, and the debtor 

Ought to pay back money representing the 
same number of days’ labor as the money he 
borrowed, then gold has not appreciated. 
But even where the laborer is the borrowgr 
it is not right that the benefit of the in- 
creased efficiency of his labor should go 
to his creditor and not to himself. In 
other words, if labor is the unit, it ought to 
be labor of the same efficiency. In our 


commerce with Germany we give back but 
half as many days’ labor as we receive, 
yet we do not defraud the Germans, be- 
cause one day’s labor in America produces 
as much as two days’ labor in Germany. 
So as between debtor and creditor. If a 
day’s labor now produces half as much 
again as it did in 1825, the creditor has not 
therefore a right to demand half again as 
much property as he loaned. So much in 
case the borrower is a laborer. When, 
however, the borrower is an employer of 
labor, as is so often the case, there is even 
less reason why the creditor should receive 
back money representing the same amount 
of labor as the money he borrowed. In 
that case the borrowing merchant, manu- 
facturer, or farmer would be ground be- 
tween two millstones—the fall in the value 
of his property and the rise in the wages 
of his labor. The unit of wealth ought, 
therefore, always to represent the same 
amount of wealth, not the same amount of 
labor.—THE EDITORS. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


The following is a quotation from “* Persons and 
Places’? (Champlin), p. 496: ‘“‘ At this time Pope 
Leo X. was trying to raise money to rebuild Saint 
Peter’s Church in Rome by the sale of indulgences. 
By these indulgences the Pope claimed to free men 


- from sins, as well from those they meant to commit 


as from those they had already committed. A monk 
named Tetzel went around in Germany selling these 
permissions to commit sins to anybody who would 
pay for them.”’ Is this a fair statement of the facts 
of history? If not, can you give me a brief outline 
of the case and refer me to one good (Protestant) 
authority to sustain your position? E. Be 


The real facts in the case are: (1) That 
the claim made by the Pope was, not to 
free men from sin, but from the temporal 
punishments due to sin in this world and 
in purgatory. See the “ Encylopzdia Bri- 
tannica” on /xzdulgences. This doctrine 
is very open to misunderstanding and mis- 
representation. (2) The sellers of indul- 
gences were guilty of intolerable reckless- 
ness, imposture, and rapacity, so that the 
practical effect of their trade was the 
same as if they were selling permission to 
sin, Tetzel was afterwards disavowed by 
the Roman authorities. Probably your 
most available reference-book is the cyclo- 
pedia. See the article Zefze/ in the 
American Cyclopedia.” 


1. Please give me the list of Dr. Martineau’s works 
and the price, and also inform me where I can get 
them. 2. I am very anxious to get some work on 
evolution which does not go too much into detaii, 
yet which would give one a clear understanding of 
the science. Can you cite me such a work? 3 I 
also wish to get Dr. Briggs’s ‘‘ Inaugural Address.”’ 

DD, 3: 


' I. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
the publishers, will probably send you the 
list on application. 2. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, publish Professor Le Conte’s 
“Evolution in Relation to Religious 
Thought,” which would well suit your pur- 
pose. 3. Write to the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Permit me to respond to the query of ‘‘ H. A. M.” 
about the “‘ second coming,”’ As to the first coming 
there is no dispute. Is not the so-called ‘‘ second 
coming ’’ an individual matter pure and simple? Is 
it not when, He comes to you or to me personally? 
When “the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world ”’—the ** Christ in you ”— 
is acknowledged and obeyed; when we reject the ex- 
ternal and acknowledge and obey this internal guide, 
then he comes to us, not ‘in the clouds of heaven” 
“‘with great glory”’ (that, I think, is Hebrew poet- 


> 


The World's 
Fare 


ought to be good and whole- 
some. Frequently it is not. 
Trouble is, something is 
wrong with the cooking. 


insures wholesome food, and 
food that stays moist and 
fresh. Nothing like it. 


“Absolutely the Best.” 


ry) but more likely asa “still, small voice,” a sound 
of gentle stillness. Kee 3 


You are doubtless right in thinking that 
the second advent is a coming in the 
Spirit, and that this coming of Christ in 
spiritual power to the world depends upon 
his coming thus to individual men; but we 
presume you do not mean to “ reject the 
external guide,”’ except when it is contra- 
dicted by the internal. | 


In response to a question in Notes and Queries, I 
send you what I suppose to be the whole of the 
** Song of the Geological Society.”’ 
M. H. H. 


SONG OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
_I dearly like the west, 
For there Silurian beds abound, 
The beds that I lo’e best ; 
There’s limestone blue, and sandstone too, 
Wi’ slate and shale between ; 
And, deep below, the coarse grits go, 
Wi’ purple slates and green. - 


There’s trilobites in Bala bed, 
Productus imcoal shale; 
There’s mony a fishin Auld, Aald Red, 
Wi’ heterocereal tail ; 
There’s no a Mezozoic rock 
Hauds trilobites within, | 
There’s mony a Palzozoic block 
Whar trilobites are seen. 


—From Punch. 
Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is cured; common sense would 
suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh are sure to result, 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in powder form, requiring no cocking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 


a splendid substitute ‘for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send | 


to us for a free sam 


MALTED MILK Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 


LONDON, ENG. 
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Business in Countries with a 
Gold Standard 
By J. P. Phillips 


Many of the newspapers of this country 
are doing a curious thing. They are ad- 
vocating a gold standard for the United 
States in their editorial columns, while 
their news columns contain the most co- 
gent facts against making gold the sole 
legal tender. 

For example, that excellent paper, the 
«“ Financial and Commercial Chronicle ” of 
New York, steadily talks, editorially, week 
after week, as if national prosperity were 
possible only to nations whose sole legal 
tender is gold. But meanwhile its valu- 
able reports on the commercial and finan- 
cial condition of England show conclusive- 
ly that the exemplar of the gold standard 
is in sore distress chiefly because she has 
a money which is both insufficient in 
amount and unstable in value. I name 
the “ Chronicle ” because it is a journal with 
a well-deserved reputation for making 
accurate statements of commercial news. 

The “ Chronicle” for November 26,1892, 
in its weekly letter from London, says: 
“The money market is in a very unstable 
state. If the Russian withdrawals recom- 
mence, there will soon be asharp advance; 
if they do not, quotations will fall further. 
..» It is understood that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government has decided to 
postpone the contemplated gold loan until 
spring, partly because of the Ministerial 
crisis in Hungary and partly because the 
present is not considered a favorable time 
for inviting subscriptions. The postpone- 
ment of the loan has disappointed the 
Vienna operators, and the market there has 
become quiet. ... In France the great 
operators are still successful in supporting 
the Bourse, but their difficulties are accu- 
mulating. If Russia begins again to with- 
draw gold from London and Berlin, a 
rise in money will affect Paris as well as 
the two other cities... . 

“ The Board of Trade returns for Octo- 
ber are again disappointing. There is a 
falling off in the value of the British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, 
of about 11% percent. Unfortunately, too, 
the home trade is bad.... In every 
direction there are complaints of slackness 
of business and smallness of profits.” 

The foregoing is a fair sample of the 
commercial reports which the “ Chronicle ” 
has .made from England every week of 
1892. They all tell one story; to wit, 
falling prices, uncertainty about the future 
of all kinds of values, and consequent 
business depression. There are constant 
apprehensions of a panic in the money 
market—a vague feeling that at any mo. 
ment a sharp contraction in the available 
amount of legal tender money may occur 
as the result of hoarding goid either by 
some one of the Governments or by pri- 
vate bankers. Enterprise is chilled be- 
cause no one can forecast the factor 
which determines a loss or a profit—to wit, 
the range of prices in the future, or, in 
other words, the value which one of the 
monetary units of England will have at a 
given time in the future. | 

No one can _ successfully controvert 
these facts. The marvel is that, published 
as they have been week after week ina 
journal of as high character as the “ Chron- 
icle,” they should have attracted so little 
attention. If countries with a gold stand- 
ard are in such difficulties, why are we so 
steadily urged to also maintain the same 
kind of money? 

Another thing which puzzles and mis- 


leads many persons..ijs the resolution of 
England to maintain the standard from 
which her people suffer so many evils. 
Why did England take the lead in Brus- 


sels at the Monetary Conference in fierce > 


Opposition to every proposition looking 
toward the restoration of silver to the posi- 
tion it held in the world’s commerce, prior 
to 1873, anda restoration of greater sta- 
bility in the volume and value of money? 

Simply thir: Nations, like individuals, 
have adual existence. There are two 
Englards under the British flag, and one 
of them has comparatively little voice in 
ine 

One England does nearly all the labor, 
Carries on nearly all the business, and bears 
nearly all the burdens of every kind requis- 
ite to support both all the English people 
and the English Government. This is the 
England which suffers anxiety, toil, priva- 
tion, bankruptcy, and pauperism, a large 
percentage of which is caused by a national 
money that is constantly fluctuating in vol- 
ume, and, as an inevitable sequence, con- 
stantly changing in value. But this Eng- 
land has but little control over the national 
policy. 

The other England lives in luxury and 
comparative idleness, and feels superior to 
the toiling England. This England is 
mostly supported by the interest, rents, 
and salaries which are, directly or indi- 
rectly, paid by the producers of England 
and by their fellow-laborers in other coun- 
tries. This is the England which profits 
by the gold standard and imagines there 
are no limits to the exactions that can be 


wrung from toil by financial and commer- 


cial craft. This is the England which 
holds the reins of power and is determined 
to oppose every measure that may even 
tend toward relieving the miseries or Jight- 
ening the burdens of the producers of 
England, or of the producers of the many 
other lands whose toil, in the form of inter- 
est on bonds or dividends on stock, pays 
tribute to England’s accumulated wealth. 

This is the England whom our Presi- 
dent has invited to a monetary conference 
to consider whether it is not possible to 
create a medium of exchange whose pur- 
chasing power, and therefore whose value, 
shall be more stable than a money com- 
posed solely of gold coins. The wisdom 
of this humiliating performance is akin to 
that of a farmer who should invite the 
foxes on the rocky hills surrounding his 
farm to hold a conference with him for the 
purpose of devising measures for the bet- 
ter protection of poultry from midnight 
marauders. | 

The first duty of the United States of 
America is to create a stable currency for 
the use and benefit of the citizens of the 
United States. And we should do this 
without first asking permission of foreign 
countries, and without the least regard to 
their wishes. If they wish to do a similar 
thing for the protection of their own peo- 
ple, welland good. But we should neither 
create nor maintain a money which breeds 
injustice and gives opportunities to the 
greedy and unscrupulous, simply because 
foreign governments elect to do so. 

The most amazing thing about the 
money question is the reluctance of so 
many people to think about it, and the 
dense ignorance of otherwise intelligent 
persons who fancy they have nothing to 
learn about finance. A multitude will 
gravely declare that gold has a fixed value, 
because it “is always at par with itself, 
and one pound of gold is always worth 
another pound of gold.” 

Why have these wise men not consid- 
ered that it is a universal law that, at the 


same time and place, one thing is always 
at par—that is, always of the same value 
as another thing just like it? One pound 
of lead is always worth another pound of. 
lead, and one bushel of beans is always 
worth another bushel of similar beans. 
But these undoubted facts do not show a 
fixity in the value of lead or beans, any 
more than the fact that one gold eagle is 
always worth another gold eagle shows 
that gold has an unchangeable value. 
New Haven, Conn. 


£1,000,000. 


The Bank of England once issued two 
notes of a million pounds each. ‘Two rich 
» Ienglishmen— brothers—fell into a dispute 
as to what 
would be- 
come of an 
honest stran- 
ger turned 
adrift in Lon- 
don with no 
money but 
one of these 
million-pound 
bank-notes, 
and no way 
to account 
for his being 
in possession 
of it. 

‘‘ Brother A 
said he would 
starve to 
death; Brother B said he wouldn't. Brother 
A said he could n't offer it at a bank or any- 
where else, because he would’ be arrested 
on the spot. So they went on disputing 
till Brother B said he would bet twenty 
thousand pounds that the man would Jive 
thirty days, azy way, on that million, and 
keep out of jail, too. Brother A took 
himup. Brother B went down to the bank 
and bought the note. Then they sat at the 
window a whole day watching for the right 
man to give it to.” 

How they found the man—a young Amer-_ 
ican—and his adventures with the note, are 
fully related in the story 


“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” 
BY 


MARK TWAIN. 


One of the great humorist’s. best 
inventions,— complete in the 


CENTURY 


This number of THE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE contains a most interesting array of 
illustrated articles,—‘‘ The Great Wall of 
China,” ‘‘ The Kindergarten Movement,” 
‘* Personal Studies of Indian Life,’’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Millet’s Early Life’ (by his 

® younger brother), etc. ;«‘* Whittier,’’ by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; the beginning of 
a unique study of municipal reform told as 
a story, ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Club,”’ etc. 
Ready on every news-stand, Saturday, J)e- 
cember 31st, price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. 


2 


On and after December 31st. 


In order that new readers may 
FREE get first chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s famous society 
novel, ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,’’ and of 
‘*Benefits Forgot’’ and other serial fea- 
tures, we will give the NOVEMBER AND 
> DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first 
of the new volume) to all new subscribers § 
Seginning with January, 1893, who ask for 
these numbers on subscribing. This ap= 4 
plies only to NEW subscribers who begin 
on or after the issue of the January nume- § 
ber. Remit the price, $4.00, to the pub- 


MARK TWAIN. 


lishers, or subscribe through dealers who 
are authorized to take subscriptions on 
these terms, advising the publishers, who 
will forward the numbers. 


THE CENTURY 
33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Mr.Beecher’s Unprinted Words 


The opening installment of 
the unpublished material by 
Henry Ward Beecher, col- | 


lected by the great preacher’s 


4 


= 


During the year this posthumous material will 


such as courtship, early marriages, church work, 


present Mr. Beecher’s 


Opinions on Popu 


choir music, women and housekeeping, etc. 


Ten Cents 
on all News-stands 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


private stenographer, appears 
in the January number of 
THe LapIgs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


NOW READY 


Professor Briggs’ 


Defence 


Before the Presbytery of 
New York, Dec. 13, 14, 
Is, and 19, 1892. 8wo. 
Paper, 500., 

This pamphlet contains the complete and 
detoiled reply of Professor Briggs to the 
Prosecuting Committee of the Presbytery of 
New York. As he has, in some cases, been 


misquoted and misunderstood, a reading of 
the defence itself is essential. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


PAV INA II NI NS 


THE BUTLER BIBLE-WORK 
To MINISTERS Now 
AtLow Price, by Small and Easy Payments 


For particulars address 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 

_all. A collection of veritable gems song, pub- 

lished in exquisite style; price, og DAMM’S 
a 


PIANO SCHUOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous _ predecessor, 
*“*The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
of difficulty; price,75cts). GARNERED 

EMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the life of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 78. cts. 
SGHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; ar 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones”? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 


_etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 


form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a we.l- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, socts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘‘ Musi 
cal Visitor ’’ for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. | 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
3d Door West of City Hall Park 


Are you a lover of Music ? 


Add to your coilection 


MARCH TREASURY. 

Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 

69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 


Cabinet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper. Each 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
5 Easy Classical Pieces for Piano. 


CLASSIC TREASURY. 
22 Master Pieces for Piano. Classical authors. 
Finely bound in boards. Each $1.00 


Mailed on receipt of price. Send for circular. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14ih St., N.Y. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel i in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


and Books Received 


A copy of any ene will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Florida. New Overland and Short Sea Route. From 
the North and West through Florida to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and onto Cuba, via the Plant System. 

Fort Payne, Alabama, Illustrated and Described. 
Issued by the Fort Payne Coal and Iron Co. 

Iowa, Attractions and Advantages of the Blue Grass 
Region of. Issued by the Burlington Route. 

Kenosha, Wis. A Description of the Pennoyer 
Sanitarium. 

Mexico. Tropical Tours to Toltec Towns. 
by the Mexican National Railroad. 
Sarasota on the Gulf, Florida: Climate, Resources, 

and Prospects of. Issued by the De Soto Hotel. 

Southwest: Over the Cotton Belt Route. A De- 
scription of the Country traversed by the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad. 

Southwest, Homes in the. Description of those 
Counties in Arkansas and Texas traversed by the 
Cotton Belt Route. 

Tours to the Golden Gate, Itineraries of. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Winter Park, Fla. 
roundings. 


Issued 


The Seminole Hotel and Sur- 


Suburban Attractions on the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey 


With all the latest and modern appliances known 
to railroad skill, the Central Railroadof New Jersey 
offers to suburban residents the safest, quickest, and 
most complete system of travel extant. This is one 
of the few roads that burns hard coal exclusively on 
all passenger trains. The block sp nal system in use 
on this line renders accidents,or delays practicall 
impossible. Comfortable seats, luxurious, well- 
ventilated passenger coaches, quick time over the 
tinest four-track road-bed in the world, polite em- 

loyees, frequent trains, and trains at almost all 

ours, make travel between the suburban settlements 
on the line of this road and ee place of business in 
the metropolis the beau ideal of comfort and conven- 
ience. There are three divisions ef the suburban 
system, the first. ending at Roselle, and including 
between that and New York, Communipaw, Cler- 
mont, Greenville, five stations of Bayonne City, 
Elizabethport, Elizabeth, and El Mora. Thesec 
ond division extends to Dunellen, and includes Cran- 
ford, Westfield, Fanwood, Netherwood, Plainfield, 
Grant Avenue, and Evona. The third division ex- 
tends as far as Somerville, including Bound Brook 
and Finderne. That the commuters along the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey appreciate 
this superior service is evident by the largely in- 
creased number of suburban home-seekers who have 
recently purchased or rented homes on the Jersey 
Central. For Lakewood, trains leave New York at 
8:15 A.M., 1:45. 3:40, 4:20, and 6:1 5 P.M. Express time 
one hour acd a half. Traide foot of Liberty Street. 


TOURS 


Cook’s Tours 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


WINTER IN | 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Nine Select Personally Conducted Pariies will leave 
New York durin the season.. Next departure, February 
4, per S.S. ** Fulda.”’ The itinerary includes a trip to the 


FIRST CATARACT OF THE NILE . 
and return, in one of Cook’s First-Class Tourist Steamers, 
anda Twenty- eight Day 
CAMPING TOUR THROUGH PALESTINE 


ae nega first-class. Send for Illustrated Programme, 

gy Pleasure Cruises to the 
WEST INDIES 
by the magnificent few steamship ‘‘ Britan- 
nia ’’ (2,000 tons) in January, February, and 
March. Programmes from 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


Mexican Tours 


February :._ A six_weeks’ tour, allrail, going and re- 
turning wey entirely different routes. 

March 1. Florida, Cuba, Mexico are via Chicago. 

These trips cover a thousand miles of the finest Mexi- 
can scenery. Never visited by any other party. For il- 
lustrated programme address 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST C0. 


1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


BERMUDA | 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing jomipern California se 
equest by . FAY & SON. 


LOSs ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 


pp meng oak oard, $2.50 adayand up; Room only, $1.00 
THE PAINTER 


ym By 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coas Magnifi ificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Vallee. aa the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions a Table 
fully up to the standard. EleV¥ator. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild 
shine, fruit, and flowers. . 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located ; 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First- ; reasona nable 
Also, Sloan ouse, European pian only. y 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLOAN, A. H. ier. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Jangeomely mountain 
scenery. tes, $4.00 per i Hane illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T Gk: Prop. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


rop.; 


Nine mil m Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
class. we ites with private baths. House heated 
with st open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
San Gabrie ission. Near Wilson’s Peak. ransient 


tates. $3 $2.50 to $4.00 per WARNER rates Bondy families. 
E San te briel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


for owl the great Lick Observatory, 

n the summit of Mt. llustrated souvenir de- 

scriptive of San Jose, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P P. SNELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and view 
Monterey, comman the finest land and marin 
on the Pacific Coast. odern i mperovements ; flower 
dens; surf ro most rature 
fornia. Six miles from 8 terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beck Hotel ond City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Wiis sent on 
request by E. BARNE Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


33 3th ty F, N.W.; hotel : central; $1.50 to 
2.50 per Gay; MH iy month ; no liquors. 
T. M. HALL, Washington, D. C. 


healthiest towns in ~ State. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally vga opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 


St. gay ened an and permanent guests. rates to 
families tions for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 1 _— St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J.Colley, 


_ Florida 


Florida Facts 


A beautiful illustrated book, describing the best bar- 
gains for homes and investments in Florida. Lands and 


‘Orange groves sold on easy terms. References given. 
Address G. H. KNIGHT, 28 School St. (Room 42), 
oston, Mass. 
Small, aot, neat, well-kept house, 
FLORID A on a lovel y shore. Fine boating 
and fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 
tiful drives. wee prices. 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


to May 1st. $2 to er da 
Also inn Littleton: He ul 
to Oct. rst. G. W. SMIT 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The leading family hotel Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates 590. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. . comfort, an chéer are three 
st the most prominent and constant guests St. 

James. For illustrated pamphlet and rates a 

CAMPBELL. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


2 and $2.s0 per day. Special rates for 


The TRAVELLERS J4CKSQNVILLE. 


Eurepean Hotel and Home Restdurant “under new 
management. Centrally located. 756 and 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable. ESS. 


WARD HOUSE 


Centrally located; good table; terms moderate; hot and 
cold baths. For terms address ARD. 


oni SAN JUAN HOTEL 


ORLANDO, 
FLORIDA 
Now open. All modern improve- 
UPLANDS 
F. H. AB TT, Prop. 


New Brick Hotel. 
ments. Also THE 
July to Oct. 


Hotel Coquina 


Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDAS 


Orange Groves, excellent walks and drives, boating 
fishing, and surf bathing. SEISER & VINING, Mgrs. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in one of the 
Boating, shooting, fishing; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. : 
house. Terms, $3.00 9° 10.00 to $20.00 
H, Proprietor. 


first- 
per week. 


THE GRAMERCY 


First-class family house at moderate rates. 
825 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 oo and £3; i 
Mrs. A. B. ABBE. 


% 
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Florida 
BARCELONA 


t. Augustine, Florida 
family table and meh comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


CARLETON HOTEL 


Located in center ot the city. Superior table; good ser- 
vice; moderate rates. Everything new, bright, and clean. 


THE FLORIDA 


Centrally and beautifully lggated in the most charmin 

«city of the South. Elevator, Electric Bells; 

Waters and well-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2.50 to $3.50 

perday. Special weekly rates for panvary and February. 
. T. SKILES, Propr. 

Formerly of Luray Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ 
send i circular and cards. 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city, Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior exc llence. A careful and lib- 
eral management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Seventh season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 


Most healthful and beautiful locationin Florida. Special 
erms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address W. F. INGOLD, Manager. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
#18. Pure water. Northern management. For ci 
address A. E.& A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK; GEORGIA 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens January 4. Send for circular. Famous for salu- 
‘brious climate, healthfulness, balmy sea air, fine drives, 
pine forests, and aquatic and field sports, 


ARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Carst from 
Depots and Wharves. American on day. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


For particulars, rates, etc., address 
WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Ga. 


Illinois 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“The Linden” 
(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. 
your rooms now. Part'culars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE” 


4 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, | ; 
blocks of the Exposition. Convenient toall lines of transit. 


within seven 


Appointments Complete. Rates Reasonable. Reduced 


Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Association. 
Send for fullinformationto 
COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Building, Chicago 


Engage 


an ag and cheer or rest or a winter resort amid the 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A benutecnst of nature, 
in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains .and sparnnng streams ; dry. baem, ealth-laden air; 
freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. THE BEST OF FALL AND WINTER CLIM 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world, Cures Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver an idney complaints Sanitary conditions absolutely pareect, No 
contagious influence; absolutely no fevers: no danger of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 
River, surrounded by beautitul grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn ten 
al department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, ee etc . for all needing car 
Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for the pleasure-seeeker. Pullman 
D. R. R. tieongan te our door without change. Address W. F. ROSS, 
otel rates. 


etc. A medical de 
professional attention. | 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R, and R. & D. R. . 
Proprietor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and 


COLORADO 


| DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. DENVER 

3 20 ROOMS AT #1.50 Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 

30 ROOMS AT $2.00 100 ROOMS AT $3.00 

20 ROOMS AT $2.50 100 ROOMS AT 84.00 

20 ROOMS AT $3.00 100 ROOMS AT 84.50 

60 ROOMS AT 83.50 100 ROOMS AT $5.00 
PER DAY AND UPWARD PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- Every room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurant and Café, a cling the building. Furnished in exquisite taste, Seton of 
carte. Private Dining-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- sanitation as perfect as that of the Metropole. Banquet 
cester, Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitchen on 
Haviland wares. System of sanitation the most perfect in the eighth and ninth floors, overlooking the range of the 
existence. Rocky Mountains for nearly three hundred miles. 


. H. BUSH. HarrRY WaATCHAM, 
OTTO KAPPLER. N. MAXCY TABOR. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet abovesealevel. Most magnificent scene 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renovat 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. | 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


New Jersey 


Dr. Garsideé’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A quiet, delightful home for refined 
people. With or without treatment. 


Send for Prospectus. 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Ave. and Sixth St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


Illinois 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Eut Pl 
Hotel Altamont 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on_top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. , Healthiest mode of heat- 
ing in the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recre- 


ation Department of Christian Union or : 
C. WAKNER STORK, Proprietcr. 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE, 


Yhese hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the “~ offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 


AKE WOOD —Two ladies, having a pleasant cottage 

near Madison Avenue, desire to receive an inyalid 
and her attendant for the winter. References required. 
Address LOCK BOX 167, Lakewood, N. J. 


MORTIMER COTTAGE 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. Cor. Clifton Ave. and South St.; pleasant location 
terms reasonable; steam heatandbath. Mrs. J. F. Smart 
Massachusetts 
LAKEWOOD 
‘‘ New Berkshire Inn ”’ THE PARK VIEW 


Now open and commended to all desiring health-giving CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Berkshire Hills having all provision for health and com- 

fort. Electric and _gas light; spring water; steam; open 
fires; baths,etc. Driving, shooting, fishing, bowling. and 
billiards ; nodogs, no bar. Address CALEB TICKNOR, 
Proprietor, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Sa year round 


Terms, $2. r day, $7 to $10 per week. 
FOWLER, Prop. 


New Jersey 


COTTAGE-—One block east of, The 
Lakewood,” corner of Monmouth Ave. and Seventh 

St., Lakewood, New Jersey. Mrs. E. HARRIS. 
Private Board. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
toliowwng page.) 
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New York 


Virginia 


Travel 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitariop 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, aon. rest, or recreatiox 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam,~ —— 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. “Winter sports. M e, 
Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. New 
Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in Oriental] 
elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated circular. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof preenemnes. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking School. 

n line D., L. W. R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc. 
dress J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y 


Emma 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class board 
Northerm Cooking. House heated with steam. Central 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 
grounds. Northern management. 

Mrs. H.N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant private home for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. TCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 
Oakland Heights Sanatorium 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 

in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. edical department (under 
the care of regular physician. 
erms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and upwards per week. Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, $15 per week is added. Medical attendance 


and all forms of treatment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


AYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Hotel La Fayette. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line, half wav between Jack- 
sonville and New York. The oldest and mo:t historical 
city in North Carolina. M. Mcl. MATTHEWS. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

house; large rooms; extensive Bens: centrally 

located; moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE, 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 

’ of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
nage. Pure Milk from our own Da Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
ey, Tennis Courts, etc. ivery. Hote) groun 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
NOW OPEN & 
For circular and terms address 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. Cc. 


__ Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 
- So ile from 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American plan, $2.50 up: 
nericen 


European plan, $1.00. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination of ocean and pine forests makes it an 
especially healthful resort, with a positively curative 
climate, Famous ducking grounds at upper end of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Address S. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 

ans, etc., at 96 Broadway, New York (Room 55). 


TRAVEL 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines ayeen all Principal Points 
; an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 

Fast and commodious steamships between Port Tampa 
Key West, and Havana _(tri-weekly). Port Tampa and 
Mobile (wrekly), Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
Island), Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, ana points on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gult Coast ‘semi- 
weekly); Port Tampa avd Manatee River, daily (except 
Sunday). Excvrsions to Jamaica and the West India 
Islands during the winter season. 


The THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS 
owned by the Plant System, situated on the 
line of the South Florida Kailroad, are under 
the general management of Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 


Described by a prominent writer as ‘‘a modern wonder 
of the world.”’ 


Magnificent in its complete furnishings and surround- 


Opens January 16, ’93. : 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unique 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every detail of 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


ings. 


‘For circulars and other information apply to Hotel 
Managers, or to 
W. M. DAVIDSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
i: D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
RED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


California 
The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. | 


GOLDEN GATE 


PENNSYLVANI A 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


2OURS 


TO THE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 3 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


_ of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars —an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
Dates of Starting < March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893 


EXCURSION TICKETS for the first and second 


tours include all neces- 

expenses in both directions, three days’ board 
at Hote! del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Cha = Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, apply to 

Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 road- 

way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 

233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. n. Pass.Agt. Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt. 


To CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route 
CHICAGO, 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO NAPLES AND GENOA 


Via Gibraltar, by the magnificent twin-screw express 
steamers. Ocean 1 paswage seven days. 
Next sailing: COLUMBIA, January 5s, 1893, 9 A. M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, N.¥. 
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_ The teeth are subject to 
many corrosive influences. 
Particles of food lodge be- 
tween them, and become 
septic. The lime of which 
they are principally com- 
posed is liable to disintegra- 
tion by the action of acids. 
From these and other causes 
arise decay. 

Meade & Baker’s Carbolic 
Mouth Wash, a delightful 
antiseptic preparation, pene- 
trates the interstices of the 
teeth, destroying all septic 
matter, preventing and 
resting decay, and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 


A sample bottle and treatise 

on the care of the teeth will 

be mailed free on applica-. 

tion to 

MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3209. Main Street, 

Richmond, Va, 


BOVININE 


The unrivalled liquid 


Food tonic and nerve 
strengthener. Always 
ready for use. 

FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FL 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. 
Parquetry: Wood Carpet. 
wax for polishing floors. 
‘On Care of Hard- 


Mosaic; 
Brushes and 
Write for circular ‘ 
wood Floors.’’ Catalogues free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 

13 Hibbard St., 
Or ve 

xXS ew York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 


- “City of Paris’? and “City New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH 


City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
a City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


Magnificent Vessels are ongst the 
largest in world, and are known for 
Be Segaeeatty and rapidity of their passage across the 

c 
The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Li braries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, i and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued a Riga rates, and 
Line | urn portion is available, if RB by the Red Star 
- Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


wFOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bowtinc Green, New York. 


307 Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu Ciarx Srt., Chicago. 


People 


—A chair of Egyptology was endowed 
in University College, Oxford, by the will 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, and it will be 
filled by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

—At Philadelphia, a letter written by 
George Washington to Madison, in 1782, 
has just been sold for $1,325. Another of 


Washington’s well-known letters brought. 


$650. 

— While General Armstrong, of the 
Hampton School, was in Dorchester this 
last autumn he gave sittings. to Mr. Bil- 
lings, the crayon artist, who is said to have 
secured an excellent portrait of him. 

—One of Queen Victorias choicest 
treasures at Windsor Castle is Mozart’s 


| old harpsichord, which is described as 


being a “quaint, rather shabby-looking 
instrument, with a double set of keys.” 

—Count Tolstoi has at last been pei 
suaded to settle his estates on his wife ana 
children. Upto this time: he had abso- 
lutely refused to do this, contending that, 
as all land belonged to the public at large, 
his property ought to be divided among his 
poorer neighbors. 

—Cardinal Lavigerie’s ready wit is 
illustrated by this anecdote from a French 
paper: When Bishop of Nancy, he once 
attended an evening party. At about ten 
o'clock several ladies arrived in full even- 
ing dress. The Bishop got up to go 
somewhat abruptly, and when his hostess 
protested, rejoined: “ What would you, 
madame? You give me a warm welcome, 
but your guests givé me too much of the 
cold shoulder.” 


Dorfiinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in ome uisite - the table and in beau 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 
INVALIDS, 
For 


CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
Sipptios complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
icate palate. The only liquid Jre-aigested Food 
Tonle on the market. 
Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF 00. 


Life hangs On OXYGEN 


IS LIVED by thous- 
ands of people. They 
breathe bad air. Bad 
air poisons the blood 
and deadens tissue ; 

AERATED OX Y- 


SCARCELY 
HALF 
A F E blood an 


Germ diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Blood Poison, etc., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness are cured — prevented by using 
AERATED OXYGEN 


Its history is interesting. 
Its efficacy marvelous FOR PAMPHEET. 


Home Office, 


OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHOUA, N. H. 


— Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can't be an expert in- 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl or “pearl glass ” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 
Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


The 
cleanest 
lamp in 
the world 

The 
Pittsburgh.” 
The brightest lamp in “the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 
The pleasantest lamp in the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 

The easiest lamp to manage 
and care for— that is “ The 
Pittsburgh” too. | 

A primer tells all. 


PitrspurcH Brass Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
few are aware that 
Ver y delicious Custards 


and Blanc Mange can be pre- 
pared from Ridge’s Food. Re- 
ceipts round each can to suit 
different tastes. Four sizes, 

35¢ and upward. ‘*Healthful Hints’’ 


sent free. 


WOOLRICH & CO, 
RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
for treatise. 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., ogame Pa 
For sale by all druggis 


$11 tro $17 FREE 

SEWING MACHINE 

- =~ toexaminéinany home. Sent any- 

where withou. one cent in advance. 

a) Warranted the best sewing machine 
J ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 


far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
is 
ment out and send to us to-day. Addres 

Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. €170 Chicago.™™ 


Mention The Christian Union. 
to effect a Perma- 


CANCER nent Cure where we 


have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. References and complete information 


BERKSHIRE. HILLS (CANCER 


SAN 
Drs. W. BROWN & SON, NortH Apams, Mass. 


For for full particulars, etc., cut th 


Have Never Failed 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
e best and most simple ma- 
made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid 
any. Endorsed by the Cle 
and literary people. 
Tiiust Cata!ogue. 


exercise and breathing. Send 
stamp for it; you will never regret 
it; it may save your life. Address 


J.C. HENRY, Yonkers,N.Y. 


Preserve 
| Your 
| 
Lig 
4 = SSS = = 
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The Christian Union 


7 January, 1893. 


Financial 

No additional gold has gone out this 
week, save $500,000 which was engaged to 
go some time ago, and which goes to 
France. Exchange has been only steady, 
although there is only a very moderate 
supply of cotton bills coming in; these are 
likely to increase, however, for cotton has 
certainly got to be shipped some time dur- 
ing the season, and in all the larger vol- 
ume because of the recent withholding of 
shipments. No such supply will be need- 
ed as was used last year by spinners 
abroad, due to the cheapness of the staple 
then. Now cotton is higher, and a less 
amount will bring more than in 18091. 
This withholding so much cotton during 
the months of November and December, 
as we have before mentioned in these col- 
umns, is accounted for partially by the 
overstocked condition. of the Liverpool 
market, and partly by the reduced amount 
required by English spinners, due to the 
depression of business ; so gold has gone 
in its place. This large outflow of gold has 
not reduced the volume to any great ex. 
tent held by the Treasury on the banks, 
and money, though ruling, a week or two 
ago, high at times, was plenty enough, the 
high rates being due to a temporary feel- 
ing of distrust, lest the gold movement 
meant more than it has proved to. Gold 
will go later, however; the lightness of ex- 
ports in merchandise is marked as compared 
with a year ago, while imports are larger. 
England and Europe are taking but little 
in the way of shares or bonds, while cap- 
ital in ready money is accumulating in 
most of the European capitals. One thing 
is needed to give a fresh impetus to busi- 
ness and values; namely, the repeal by 
Congress of the Silver Bill. The first step 
has been taken in the Senate to accomplish 
this result; both the Democratic and 
Republican parties in their platforms have 
pronounced against this bill, and why 
there should be any doubt about its passage 
through both branches of Congress is a 
mystery to the average layman. The 
feature in the reports of various railway 
companies which have made their annual 
statements is large increase in gross earn- 
ings, and no, or very little, increase in the 
net results. Some of our contemporaries 
are claiming that the large traffic of roads 
is being done without corresponding good 
results, but the fact in almost every case 
where these conditions exist is that the 
increased net has been used on the roads 
in preparation for the anticipated great 
business for 1893, and has done more good 
than if it lay idle in the treasuries of the 
companies. Thus the Lake Shore, the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way, the St. Paul, the C. C. C. and St. 
Louis, have made adequate preparations 
for the work of next year out of earnings, 
without increasing the debts of the com- 
panies. It is the true policy, and we are 
glad to see it followed. 

The latest weekly returns of many 
roads covering the third week of Decem- 
ber have come in, and exhibit satisfactory 
results. There seems to be no diminution 
in traffic in the Northwest or inthe West, 
while the Texas roads, as a rule, are doing 
better than’ they have been. 
and severe legislation in some of the 
Southern States is being pushed against 
railroading there, notwithstanding the low 
and depressed state of traffic with most of 
the roads in the South. The spirit of per- 
secution has to run its course, although, in 
doing it, it creates hardship and cripples 
the companies while forcing poorer ser- 
vice upon the people. 


Arbitrary | 


The heavy distributions that are to be 
made on Tuesday, the 2d, in the shape of 
interest and dividends, will probably aggre- 
gate over a hundred millions, and will put 
this sum in the hands of investors; but 
there is less disposition to invest this year 
than last, people preferring to hold their 
funds intact until they can judge better of 
the situation; in the meantime the market 
has fully recovered its normal strength, 
and closes higher than a week ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


SPOCIS,; 917,000 
Legal tenders, increase............. 1,634,800 
219,300 
Reserve, 662,975 


This makes the surplus reserve of the 

city banks considerably over $6,000,000 

Money closes at four to five per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
OASH OAPITAL.............. %500,000 00 
Reserve {for Reinsurance and 


all other claims ......... --- 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093,549-53 


Vice-President. 
gg Secretary and Treas. 


DAW SER. Secy. Agency Dept. 


$149,000 


NORFOLK CITY, VIRGINIA, 
30 Year 5 Per Cent. Coupon Bonds 


Interest March and September. 
50,000,000 


21,350,000 

2,264,000 


Population, 40,000. 

Bonds free of tax. The city has never defaulted within 
its history. Norfolk has eleven railroads and _ twenty-five 
water transportation lines, and its commercial interests are 
vastly increasing every year. We can recommend these 
bonds to investors as being entirely safe and desirable. 

Price upon application. 


BANKERS 
72 Broadway, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 
Loan and Trust Company 


160 Broadway, New York 


Capital and Undivided Profits, $850,000 


In 17 years this Company has sold its clients 
real estate mortgages and debentures aggre- 
gating nearly $20,000,000. Not one of them 
has lost a dollar in these investments. 

The debentures of the Company areparticu- 
larly desirable. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of 8200, 8300, 8500, and $1,000, and 
bear six per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. 


Bankers of the Company: 

THE BANK OF NEW YORE, N. B. A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Trustees for Debenture Holders: 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


The Managers are always pleased to give 
information respecting the Company or its. 


The iddlesex 


Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid Capital....... + 8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 


% New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 


Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Rxecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
COUNTY iimits. 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 
| Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 
Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


The Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Church Bui'ding Society 
_— be held at Room 59, Bible House, ew York, N.Y., 
n Thursday, January 12, 1893,at half-past three o clock 
ms M., to hear the Annual Reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act any other necessary business. greets Life, and 
Annual Members are cordially invited to att 
L. H. COBB, Recording | Secr-tary. 


During the Month of = 


safety. 


according to time. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


The .Provident 


Our book on mvestments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co.,* Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please Mention The Christian Union. | 


= 
RICHARD 
WM. F. WILLIA 
WM 
~— N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
a 
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A. Family Paper 


Disappointed 

Negroes, even more than white people, 
perhaps, are given to counting their 
chickens before they are hatched. A cor- 
respondent of the “ Youth’s Companion ” 
reports a laughable instance. 

Gus, a young colored boy, grew confi- 
dential one Friday evening. | 

“I’m goin’ to the cimitery next Sunday, 
Miss Mary,” he said. 

“ But, Gus, that is a long walk. You 
know it is more than four miles.” 

“ Ob, I’m not a-goin’ to walk. I’m goin’ 
to ride.” 

“ How is that, Gus? 
bought a carriage ?” 

“ Naw; but I’m goin’ in a kerridge to 
my uncle’s funeral.” 

All day Saturday Gus could talk of 
nothing but the coming festivity. To a 
young “darky”’ a Sunday funeral is a 
great event. | 

Sunday I gave him a holiday, and on 
Monday expected a full account of the 
funeral, but Gus appeared with a melan- 
choly face. In answer to my inquiry he 
said : 

“I didn’t go, Miss Mary. He ain't dead 
yet.” 

The sick man recovered. 


Has your father 


The Clergyman and the Ghost 


Everybody, says “A. K. H. B.,” has 
heard of the haunted room at Glamis. 


It has been put about that the mention of | 


it is a painful subject in the family. Never 
was ranker nonsense. In the morning 
the first question of the delightful Countess 
to her guests was, “ Well, have you seen 
the ghost?” The Earl treated the sub- 
ject more ssientifically, in a fashion yield- 
ing practical counsel. He told us that 
some years before, an excellent dignitary, 
who was always collecting money for 
church building, had just gone to bed, 
when of a sudden the ghost appeared, 
apparently a Strathmore of some centuries 


back. With great presence of mind the 


clergyman took the first word. Address- 
ing the ghost, he said he was most anx- 
ious to raise money for a church he was 
erecting; that he had a bad cold, and 
could not well get out of bed; but that 
his collecting-book was on his dressing- 
table, and he would be extremely obliged 
if his visitor would give him a _ subscrip- 


tion. Upon this the ghost vanished, and |} 


has never come back any more. 


Dutch Simplicity 


Kempen, a town in Holland on the 
lower Rhine (the birthplace of Thomas a 
Kempis), is a favorite residence of people 
with small incomes. The imagination of 
these Dutchmen must be as limited as 
their incomes, judging from the droll sto- 
ries that are told of them. 

At one time a fire broke out, and much 
damage was {done because the engines 
were out of repair. ‘The council met, and 
after much argument it was voted that on 
the eve preceding every fire the town offi- 
cers should carefully examine the engines, 
pumps, etc. 

One of the greatest profits of the town 
was the toll exacted at the gates. The 
council wished to increase the income, and, 
instead of increasing the toll, it voted to 
double the number of gates. 

This same council also ordered the sun- 
dial to be taken from the court-house com- 
mon and placed under cover, where it 
would be protected from the weather. 

But of all the queer things that are told 


of Kempen and its people nothing is so 


absurd as this: Grass grew on the top of 
a very high tower, and the only way these 
droll Dutchmen could think of to get it off 
was to hotst a cow up and let ker eat it.— 
Harper's Young People. 


“Tf we should become financially em- 
barrassed,” said George, “do you think 
your father would help me out?” “ Yes, 
George. He said he was going to the 
next time you showed your face in our 
house.” — Washington Star. 


Two Brooklyn men were speaking the 
other day about the theater, when one said 
to the other: “ By the way, Briggs, do you 
Say parkay or parket?” “Well,” said 
Briggs, “to tell you the truth, I generally 
say family circle.”"— Brooklyn Times. 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden *‘ Eagle”? Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


KEANYOT 
sw ORIGINATED 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SoortHiING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


We Cut Down 


the. price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. a pound. 
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Washing Powder 


Has Done It. 


Washing Powder, and at less than 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4. pounds—for 25 cents. 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
BETTE 
der than with ANY Soap or other 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


Signs. of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 


bright in | 
every ac- 
tion. SCOTTS 
Disease is . 

overcome FMLULSION, 
only when | 


weak tissue ‘ | 
is replaced by the. healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


925 to$50 


Gentlemen, using or sellirs 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way toreplate rustyani 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete.; 
Sj quickly done by dippingin melted 
metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fins 
— 4 Gnish when taken from the plater. 
"| Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large, 
W. P. Harrison & Co. Columbus, 0. 


The African 
Mm a discovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 
eae: Export Office, 11644 Broadway, New York. 


or Case, EE by 1, addresa 
ZOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine St... Cincinnati.Ohin 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—Man and wife, who wish to spend the 
winter South, to teach, at a moderate salary, thirty to 
seventy-five scholars under philanthropic management. 
Pleasant rooms over school provided, partly furnished. 
Building twenty Eset, by thirty-five. School to open imme- 


diately. ARNS, Columbus, Polk Co., N. C. 


| to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re ; 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
: Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Ill’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts. 
Six bottles, £2.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
‘ 
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